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News Items in this Issue 


The Italian Labour Code extends the conception of labour to 
comprise all forms of economic activity (p. 69). 


* * * 


Restrictions have been placed on strikes and lockouts in 
Newfoundland (p. 73). 


* * * 


The British Ministry of Supply has formed mobile squads of 
skilled workers to help to start new production in defence fac- 
tories (p. 80). 


o* * * 


Fishermen’s children in Fortugal can now obtain technical 
training in the trade in special schools (p. 87). 


* * * 


Private employees in Chile were granted by an Act passed in 
September 1941 an increase in salary equal to 12 per cent. of 
the current living wage (p. 91). 


* * * 


The Social Insurance Act which came into force in Costa Rica 
on 1 November 1941 was the first measure of the kind to be 
adopted by a Central American country (p. 95). 


* * * 


809,888 persons employed on Indian Railways were affected 
by the Payment of Wages Act in its first year of operation; a 
staff of seventeen inspectors supervised the observance of the 
Act (p. 93). 


* * * 


Tripartite advisory councils have been attached to the com- 
mittees of industrial reorganisation in France, the three parties 
being employers, so-called collaborators (engineers, technicians, 
foremen, salaried employees), and workers (p. 70). 


* * * 


The system of conciliation and arbitration is making progress 
in Trinidad according to the Report of the Industrial Adviser for 
the three years 1938 to 1940, the first periodical report on labour 
conditions to be issued by the Government (p. 88). 
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The Social Objective 


in 


Wartime and World Reconstruction 


The New York Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF THE CONFERENCE 


HE Conference of the International Labour Organisation which 

met at New York from 27 October to 5 November 1941, and held 
its concluding session at the White House, Washington, D.C., on 
6 November, would have been regarded even in normal times as one 
of the most influentially attended meetings ever held under the 
auspices of the International Labour Organisation. In present 
circumstances it has had an importance which the future may dignify 
as historical. 34 States Members of the Organisation were repre- 
sented at the Conference, 22 of them by delegations including 
representatives of Governments, employers, and workers. The 
representation of Governments was unusually strong. President 
Roosevelt addressed the Conference at the White House and the 
United States Government delegates were the Secretary of Labor 
and one of the Assistant Secretaries of State. The British War 
Cabinet was represented by the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee, Deputy 
Leader of the House of Commons and Leader of the Labour Party. 
The Belgian, Bolivian, Canadian, Chilean, Czechoslovak, Greek, 
Luxemburg, Mexican, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norwegian, 
Polish, and Yugoslav Governments were all represented by Cabinet 
Ministers. Cuba was represented by the Under-Secretary of La- 
bour, and Ecuador and Peru by their Directors of Labour; Argen- 
tina and Brazil by senior diplomatic officers; and Uruguay by the 
President of the Social insurance Institute. Asia was cepresenved 
by delegates from China, India, Iran, and Thailand, and Africa by 
delegates from Egypt and the ‘Union of South Africa. .The French 
Government was represented at the Conference, and, species were 
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made by the Director of Labour of the Free French Movement and 
by the Minister of Denmark to the United States recognised as such 
by the United States Government. 


AGENDA AND PROCEDURE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The agenda of the Conference consisted of two questions: the 
Report submitted by the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Organisation under the title The I.L.0. and Reconstruction; 
and the question of ‘‘Methods of Collaboration between PublicAuth- 
orities, Workers’ Organisations and Employers’ Organisations’. The 
Acting Director’s Report was debated by the Conference in plenary 
sitting, while the question of methods of collaboration was referred 
to a Committee of the whole house. Technically the Conference 
was not a Session of the International Labour Conference. It 
accordingly had no power to adopt Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions in the manner provided for in the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, and the value of its work will be de- 
termined by the influence exercised by its debates and by the action 
taken to implement the important resolutions which it adopted. 


DEBATE ON THE I.L.O. AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The debate upon The I.L.O. and Reconstruction was one of the 
longest and most important which has ever taken place in a Con- 
ference convened by the International Labour Organisation. 
66 delegates and advisers from no less than 27 countries took part, 
including 35 Government representatives, 14 employers’ representa- 
tives, and 17 workers’ representatives. The outstanding feature of 
this debate was the unity of purpose which inspired it. As the 
Acting Director pointed out in his reply to the debate, it might have 
been expected that a world conference of free peoples, ‘‘a Conference 
possessed of every freedom, including the freedom to disagree”, 
would have expressed itself with a certain diversity at the present 
crisis in the world’s affairs. It did not. An unaccustomed unity ran 
through all the speeches, a unity which the Acting Director in his 
reply attributed to a common faith in “the democracy of the 
International Labour Organisation”, meaning thereby ‘‘a democracy 
embracing the Members of the Organisation, in contradistinction 
to the kind of world we should have if those principles were des- 
troyed, and not only individuals but countries were compelled to 
shape ‘their. lives:and institutions te an imposed pattern”. This 
deniocracy betweeri nations hé described as a belief “that nations, 
like individuals, should, subject to their obligations to the com- 
munity of whith they are a part, be-free to pursue, in the immortal 
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words of the Declaration of Independence, life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness”. United on this fundamental proposition the 
Conference repeatedly expressed, by its applause and by the resolu- 
tions which it adopted, its admiration for and its gratitude to 
“those who are defending the principles by which alone all nations 
can live, on battlefronts where ordinary men, women, and children 
share the risks and pay the sacrifices of battle as fully as disciplined 
and uniformed armies’. 

What is implied in the conception of a democracy between 
nations was aptly stated by Mr. Attlee, speaking for the British 
Government: 

As against that conception of a world drilled and dominated by a self-styled 
master race to which all others are inferior and subservient, we stand for democracy 
among the nations. We wish to see free peoples freely co-operating to make their 
particular contributions to our common civilisation, but we recognise that just 
as, in a city or State, the freedom of the individual is secured by the enforcement 


of the rule of law, so in the modern world, so closely linked together, acceptance 
of a law superior to the will of the individual State is a condition of freedom. 


There was universal agreement in the Conference that such a 
democracy between nations must be increasingly concerned with 
social objectives. The I.L.0O. and Reconstruction describes the 
emergence of the social objective as the characteristic feature of 


current discussion of post-war policy. 


This then, Mc. Phelan wrote, can be taken as the starting point, that future 
policy is to be directed to ensuring for the individual not only an improvement 
in conditions of labour but economic security without which, it is now recognised, 
there can be no fully effective implementation of social justice. Economic 
security, however, is not to be interpreted narrowly, and . . . is not regarded as 
an end in itself but as the condition which enables men to build on the secure 
basis of an assured standard of mutual well-being a fuller, richer, and above all 
a freer life. Economic security could conceivably exist with a high degree of ma- 
terial prosperity in the slave State but at the price of slavery. What the Govern- 
ments of the Members of the Organisation are determined to seek is economic 
security for all citizens, achieved in a manner which respects individual dignity 
and liberty, of which it is as we now perceive in modern conditions an essential 
element. 


The Chairman of the Governing Body, Mr. Carter Goodrich, 
when opening the Conference, referred to ‘“‘the daily life of working 
folk’”’ having become the central concern of public policy. The 
same note was re-echoed throughout the debate, which confirmed 
the validity of the analysis formulated in The I.L.O. and Reconstruc- 
tion that the social objectives now becoming dominant in public 
policy cover “not the comparatively narrow domain of conditions 
of work, but the infinitely more extensive area of conditions of 
life’. Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor of the United 
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States, who was elected President of the Conference, referred in her 
presidential address to the importance of developing ‘‘the limitless 
frontier of human need”’ and producing ‘for the market of the needy 
and unsatisfied”. ‘Every country at war’’, she said, “now knows 
that unemployment is man-made and can be unmade by man. 
Faced by the necessity of mobilising all of our resources for pur- 
poses of destruction, we have realised that man-power is among the 
scarcest of our resources . . . Man-made unemployment ought 
not to exist and need not exist in the post-war world.” To this 
end there must be a “great extension of public responsibility’’, 
especially in the ‘‘three outstanding fields” of public health, nutri- 
tion, and housing. The “broadening and deepening of objectives”’ 
foreshadowed by The I.L.0. and Reconstruction was welcomed or 
accepted in varying degrees by spokesmen of all three groups and 
from all parts of the world. As was to be expected, the point was 
specially stressed by the Workers’ delegates. In opening the debate 
for the workers, Mr. Watt, United States Workers’ delegate, urged 
that the social mandate designed to formulate post-war social 
objectives which is outlined in the Acting Director’s Report ‘‘could 
well be enlarged to include the promotion of health, education, and 
welfare of all children”. Mr. Hallsworth, Workers’ delegate of the 
British Empire and Chairman of the Workers’ group, spoke of the 
proposed social mandate in similar terms: 

There is perhaps nothing in it which should not be there, but there are other 
things which, in my judgment, ought to be included—things which are problems 
of to-day as well as of to-morrow. I have in mind, for example, the integration 
of the volume and location of industry with the whole range of social amenities, 
the treatment of unemployment as a preventable disease, the immediate repair of 
bodies and minds, as well as of habitations. 


But the Workers’ delegates held no monopoly in the vigorous 
expression of this view. Sir Shanmukham Chetty, speaking for the 
Government of India, urged the importance of housing, nutrition, 
health, and education as elements in the standard of living in Eastern 
countries, and Mr. Santos Munoz, for the Argentine Government, 
stressed the importance of the same subjects to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

Constant reference was made throughout the discussion to the 
close relationship between social objectives and economic considera- 
tions. Early in the debate Mr. Oldenbroek, the Netherlands 
Workers’ delegate, affirmed the proposition that: “In order to be 
able to perform its job, the International Labour Office will have to 
concern itself with economic questions even more than it has done 
in the past”’, and this conception of the relation between economic 
and social factors in world reconstruction received widespread 
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support. Mr. Spaak, the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs and of 
Labour, stated the more advanced view of the subject in his 
eloquent enquiry whether the Conference was “ready to stress that 
the real problem to-day is not to draw up a social programme, on 
which we are all agreed, but first to study the economic transfor- 
mation, or, if you like, revolytion, which must be made if we are to 
be able to carry out this social programme ?” “We must’’, he said, 
“decide that there is an essential obligation now to create—side by 
side with, or perhaps in, the I.L.O., in any case working in collabor- 
ation with it—the economic bodies which will enable us to study the 
economic world of to-morrow and to achieve our social programme.” 
Mr. van Zeeland, who was the other Belgian Government delegate, 
endorsed equally emphatically the view that “social reform must 
rest on solid economic reconstruction” and that the I.L.O. must 
therefore “pay the necessary attention to the economic factors’’. 
The Acting Director, he pointed out, had suggested in his Report 
that “purely economic research is not a part of the duties of the 
I.L.O.” but he, Mr. van Zeeland, “would like the 1.L.O. to view 
this task and this research in the widest sense”. Though some of 
the employers’ representatives expressed a certain hesitation re- 
garding the tendency of the Organisation to move increasingly into 
the economic field, other employers strongly supported this ten- 
dency. Their view was stated with special force by Mr. Falter, the 
Polish Employers’ delegate, whose previous experience of the 
Organisation was in connection with its work relating to the coal 
mining industry. Welcoming “the increasing understanding of the 
fact that there is no permanent peace and no healthy development 
of social progress without international economic co-operation”’, 
he said, “I realise that there are before us a great many barriers, 
where the question of jurisdiction in various organisations will come 
into play. Still, I think that the requirements of life cannot be 
adapted to the organisations, but the organisations must conform 
themselves to the requirements of life.” The boldest of the proposals 
on the subject made in the course of the debate was that of Mr. 
Necas, the Czechoslovak Minister of Reconstruction and a former 
Chairman of the Governing Body, who said: 


For years, the International Labour Organisation took up traditional ques- 
tions of social policy, such as hours and conditions of work, migration, unemploy- 
ment, etc. But experience has shown that all these questions are closely linked 
to economic life . . . Wages, hours, and other conditions of work are only 
partial aspects of the larger question of prices . . . Therefore, the International 
Labour Organisation must become not only a world parliament of social policy, 
but also a world parliament of economic policy. 


Just as social reconstruction must be based upon a solid econ- 
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omic foundation, so also, it was generally recognised, does economic 
reconstruction presuppose a solid political foundation. “If, as I 
believe’’, Mr. Attlee said, 


. it is a necessary condition for the establishment of continuing peace that 
its economic foundations should be well and truly laid, it is equally true that this 
cannot be secured unless the fear of aggression is removed. It is certain that 
until the crushing burden of armaments throughout the world is lifted from the 
backs of the people, they cannot enjoy the maximum social well-being which is 
possible. We cannot build the city of our desire under the constant menace of 
aggression. Freedom from fear and freedom from want must be sought together. 


Mr. Van Zeeland struck the same note: 


It has often been said that there can be no social security without economic 
security; but it is also true that there can be no economic security and economic 
organisation in international relations without an equivalent measure of political 
security, without a corresponding organisation of international political relations. 


There were no more emphatic champions of the view that victory 
is an indispensable condition of the very survival of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation than the Workers’ delegates from the 
Latin American countries, who represented varied and indeed 
conflicting tendencies in the trade union movement. “Of what use 
would be the good resolutions of the I.L.O.’’, said Mr. Rodriguez, 


Uruguayan Workers’ delegate, 


. « if the world is to groan under the Nazi heel? What would remain of all 
this apparatus for protection of labour? What good would the I.L.O. be in a 
Nazi world? To ask these questions does not mean that we are not interested in 
the problems of collaboration and reconstruction of the post-war period. But these 
questions lead us immediately to another, which is fundamental at the present time: 
Can the Conference of the I.L.O. play a decisive part in crushing Nazi-Fascism as 
quickly as possible? . . . All the plans for a world of peace and of social justice 
will be useless unless Hitlerism is destroyed.” 


Mr. Fernandez R., Cuban Workers’ delegate, spoke in the same 
sense: 


It is now a supreme duty of all democratic countries throughout the world to 
give material assistance of every kind and without restriction to the valiant and 
heroic ally of the countries fighting Hitler... If the International Labour 
Organisation wishes to make a real contribution to social and economic reconstruc- 
tion after the war . . . it cannot close its eyes to these problems which are the 
key to all others. To assist with all our resources and with all our strength the 
countries which are carrying on a just war against Nazi-Fascism is a fundamental 
condition for achieving peace and securing respect for the independence of the 
nations and social security for the workers, for making social justice a living 
reality, instead of an empty phrase, for all the peoples of the world. 


So also Mr. Ibanez Aguila, the Workers’ delegate of Chile, in the 
following terms: 
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The Conference is taking place while war is going on. The Conference must 
therefore define its position towards the war and the belligerent parties. We are 
supporters of democracy because democracy enables us to be free and preserve our 
social institutions. That means we are hostile to Fascism. We are therefore 
all involved in the war against this reactionary force, and must decide how and 
by what collaboration to prevent its success. 

We do not allow enemies in our own homes; and, similarly, the enemies of 
democracy should have no place in free countries. This is obvious. In America, 
they must be quickly deprived of any such place if the Western Hemisphere is not 
to suffer the fate of Europe. 


Mr. Domenech, the Argentinian Workers’ delegate, was equally 
unequivocal : 


Here we have two systems confronting each other: on one side, the régime of 
the dictators, headed by Nazism and Fascism, and, on the other side, liberal and 
democratic opinion in the world. The workers of Argentina, although far away 
from the scene of the fight, have already energetically and clearly expressed their 
full and unconditional support of those who are fighting for democracy and liberty. 
This is not a merely sentimental expression on the part of the Argentine workers, 
but it is based on the whole tradition of our country and on the principles defended 
by the great men of the Republic, not only as concerns internal policy, but also in 
the international field. 


Certainly a review of the speeches of the Latin American Workers’ 


delegates fully justifies the account of the attitude of the American 
continent as a whole towards the war which was given by Mr. Suarez 
Rivas, the Cuban Under-Secretary of Labour, when he said in the 
course of the debate: 


America, by the ineluctable exigencies of the eternal law of order and of her 
spirit of humanity and democracy, never has been, is not, and never can be, neutral 
in this war, because it is not a war waged for local objectives and interests of a 
secondary nature, as previous wars have been, but a war waged by barbarism 
against civilisation, a war of acquired social gains against their absolute negation, 
a war unloosed for the conquest of the world and the reduction of all races and 
nations to slavery by an armed philosophy which aims at the reversal of all the 
moral and legal values on which human society rests, which denies all rights of 
the individual, absorbs him, and sacrifices him pitilessly to the terrible Moloch of 
the totalitarian State. 


It was indeed Mr. Attlee’s challenge,‘ we do not envisage any end 
to this war save victory”, which set the keynote of the common 
purpose of the whole Conference. 

The spadework for what Harold Butler and John Winant des- 
cribed in a joint message of greeting to the Conference as “‘the new 
order of the Atlantic Charter’ must, however, proceed concurrently 
with the winning of the war. Mr. Alured Kelly, the Australian 
Employers’ delegate, who pointed out that Australia has under arms 
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a number of men equivalent to nine million in terms of the popula- 
tion of the United States, expressed the general conviction of the 
Conference when he said “. . . we were unprepared for war two 
years ago . . . do not let us be unprepared for peace”. Mr. Attlee, 
speaking with the unrivalled authority of a member of the British 
War Cabinet, used equally clear-cut language. ‘‘Action must be 
taken now”’, he said, “‘if the end of the war is not to find us unpre- 
pared.” 

A number of speakers, notably Mr. van den Tempel, the 
Netherlands Minister of Labour, emphasised the magnitude of the 
problem of the switch back from wartime to peace production which 
it will be necessary to organise at the end of the war, and adduced 
the prospective urgency of this problem as an additional ground for 
large-scale reconstruction planning now. In general it was the 
representatives of the occupied countries who laid the greatest stress 
upon the immediacy of the measures which will be required. Mr. 
Morawetz, the Employers’ delegate of Czechoslovakia, evoked a 
general response when he said “. . . one thing is certain—every- 
thing must be done to secure food and labour for the population of 
Europe as quickly as possible. After the last war, it took a very, 
very long time until deliveries started upon a reasonable scale, and 
a great deal of starving and unemployment could easily have been 
avoided. That should not happen again, as we know what enormous 
social dangers are involved in such a situation.” 

There was general agreement that the necessary planning must 
be international in scope and character, and this was, indeed, 
emphasised with special force by the representatives of Great 
Britain and the United States. It is not enough, Mr. Attlee said, 
to “applaud” the objectives outlined in the Atlantic Charter... 
“they must be attained. And if past mistakes are to be avoided, 
there must be the closest international collaboration, in which we 
in the United Kingdom will gladly play our part.”” He explained 
that Mr. Arthur Greenwood had been charged with preparing post- 
war plans for Britain and continued “ . . .but the problems of the 
peace cannot be solved by one nation in isolation. The plans of a 
post-war Britain must be fitted into the plans of a post-war world, 
for this fight is not just a fight between nations, it is a fight for the 
future of civilisation.” Miss Perkins expressed the same thought 
when she said in her presidential address: ‘‘All nations must stand 
ready at the conclusion of this war to make many resources available 
in the reconstruction of the world”, and her view was further 
elaborated by Mr. Henry Harriman, the delegate of the United 
States employers. 


Rapid means of travel, almost instantaneous communications, and the wide 
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domain of trade, he said, have bound the nations of the world together in a com- 
mon bond which we call modern civilisation. This unity of the nations of the 
world makes it inevitable that when one suffers others will suffer, and that a 
reasonable prosperity for all is essential. In my judgment, post-war America 
will, for its own safety as well as for the welfare of mankind, have to take an active 
part in world affairs, and recognise that it cannot live in splendid isolation on this 
continent. 

Then, this nation, as a great democracy, which has suffered the least in 
the present world struggle and whose shores have not been seriously ravaged by 
destructive attacks, will have its greatest opportunity for world usefulness. Its 
resources will be great and its ability to give immediate aid to the sick, the suffer- 
ing, and the hungry of Europe and Asia will exceed that of any other people. 
It should give this succour and by its advice and co-operation aid in setting up a 
world structure which can do much to ensure lasting peace. 


Mr. van Zeeland raised the question of the parts to be played in 
reconstruction by international and national agencies respectively. 


In my view, he said, . . . world reconstruction must be based on international 
collaboration or it will fail. If we return tomorrow to the narrow political and 
economic nationalism which we accepted or tolerated during the last ten years, 
well, then the outcome is not to be doubted. It means the end of a civilisation. 
But when I speak of international organisation, I do not mean international 
action alone, setting aside the national States or diminishing their status. The 
national States will and must remain the basis of all international organisation. 
We must delegate to international organs the work that national States cannot 
do or are no longer able to do; but to the extent that the national States can act 
within the framework of a better organised international order, they will be able 
to discharge their own responsibilities more fully and effectively. 


Much the same view had been expressed in The I.L.0. and Recons- 
truction : 


There are, however, a growing number of matters to which the authority of 
national government, however unlimited, cannot in the nature of things extend in 
an era of world interdependence. The alternatives are therefore to leave without 
any control or order matters of vital interest which are outside the range of 
effective national action or to institute international control in spheres in which 
the absence of such control is dangerous to the very existence of free nations . . . 
international organisation properly understood is indispensable to the creation 
of the conditions in which national freedom can be effectively and safely exercised. 
To deal with the social and economic problems which will arise at the end of the 
war existing national powers will be needed to the full for national measures. 
Concurrently, international measures will have to be taken by the appropriate 
international bodies if national action is to be effective and not to find itself 
baffled and defeated by circumstances out of its control. 


It was natural that special emphasis should be laid during the 
debate upon the contribution which the International Labour 
Organisation is peculiarly fitted to make towards world reconstruc- 
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tion. Mr. Robert Watt, the Workers’ delegate of the United States, 
dealt with the point at some length as follows: 


Created as it was out of the throes of a peace conference which failed to estab- 
lish peace, the International Labour Organisation for a long, long time seemed 
more a token of the conscience of uneasy men than a live and productive force. 
But now the International Labour Organisation has its roots well into the ground. 
To-day it survives and stretches above the devastated ruins of other inter- 
national organisations which were killed by the searing heat of nationalistic 


cupidity. 

There is good reason for the vitality of the Internationai Labour Organisation. 
Partly by its composition, and partly by its gradual development, it has gained 
and earned inherent strength. It has grown as the need for it has grown, and it 
has grown because it consists not of political folks of rival nationalistic forces, but 
rather because it consists, too, of the international brotherhood of workers and 
employers which transcends by far the geographical sovereignties of the Govern- 
ments which are likewise represented. . . 

The tripartite character of the International Labour Organisation represents 
the essential constituent parts of any agency which can properly deal with econ- 
omic problems. This is the representative, democratic way to regulate trade and 
industry and raw materials among the nations of the world which must, and I 
believe will, be undertaken as the foundation of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion among the free nations of the world. 


A similar view was expressed by the Chairman of the Employers’ 
group, Sir John Forbes Watson. Sir John declared that there will 
be “a lot of bridges to be rebuilt when this war is won” and ex- 
pressed his feeling “‘that the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
are going to play some part in the process of rebuilding.” 
Among those who paid tributes to the value of the tripartite 
character of the Organisation were a number of Government dele- 
gates, including Mr. Attlee, Mr. Necas, and Mr. Kosanovitch, 
Government delegate of Yugoslavia, who, speaking of the inter-war 
experiment in world organisation, said: “Of these institutions, only 
the International Labour Organisation still functions, maybe 
because, by the very structure of the Organisation, the spirit of 
solidarity transcended the frontiers of individual States, and because 
the Fascist influence was in time paralysed”’. 

The Workers’ delegates in particular, when discussing the role 
to be played by the Organisation in future world reconstruction, 
asserted in no uncertain terms their claim to be represented through 
the Organisation in any peace or reconstruction conference following 
the war. The claim was voiced from many quarters, but Mr. Halls- 
worth, speaking in his double capacity as British Workers’ delegate 
and Chairman of the Workers’ group, expressed it with unrivalled 
authority. 


In my view, therefore, he said, the Governments should give us here and now cer- 
tain precise undertakings. These should include: first, a pledge that they will 
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continue to support the I.L.O.; secondly, a pledge that they will make full and 
proper use of the I.L.O. when the time comes for peace-making; thirdly, agreement 
that not only those problems which must be covered by a peace treaty, but also 
our urgent problems to-day shall at once be submitted to tripartite international 
discussion. 

The claim to peace conference representation through the I.L.O. 
was the most consistent and important demand made by the 
Workers’ delegates at the Conference, and was subsequently em- 
bodied in a resolution unanimously adopted. Prior to the adoption 
of the resolution, the Acting Director summed up thus the gist of 
the debate upon the subject: 


I would ask your indulgence to allow me to say just a few words on the sug- 
gestions made in the Report regarding the use of the machinery of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation for implementing the social clauses of the Atlantic 
Charter... 

Free organisations of workers and employers have become now an integral 
part of the machinery of democratic government. And it surely follows that we 
should build more surely, more effectively, and more solidly if they are associated 
with all the international decisions regarding the future peace and the economic 
well-being of the world. 

I attach therefore particular importance to the suggestions which have been 
made to that end. 

The Workers’ delegates in particular have voiced with impressive unanimity 
their support for the views expressed in the Report. Many Government delegates 
have expressed support for the same general idea. The carrying of it into effect 
depends not on the I.L.O. but on the decisions which will have to be taken by 
Governments when the time comes. 

Their decisions will doubtless be influenced by the advice which they will 
receive from the delegates to this Conference, and I trust therefore that delegates 
will convey to their Governments the view which has found such general favour 
here, that the International Labour Organisation should be made an integral 
part of any peace or reconstruction conference following the war. 

And though it may be necessary to draw a distinction between emergency 
relief measures and measures of long-term reconstruction, it will be important to 
frame the emergency relief measures in such a manner as to facilitate the task 
of long-term reconstruction. With this end in view, it may be desirable that the 
International Labour Organisation should be associated not only with the peace 
or reconstruction conference, but with some of the measures which may be taken 
at an earlier phase. 


At the conclusion of the debate on The I.L.0. and Reconstruc- 
tion the Government, Employers’, and Workers’ delegations of the 
Central European and Balkan countries represented at the Con- 
ference (Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia) com- 
municated to the Conference a joint declaration proclaiming their 
solidarity in the common struggle for freedom and solemnly assuring 
their peoples ‘“‘that the struggle for their liberation, carried out 
jointly with the world’s greatest democracies, shall be continued 
untiringly until the day of victory”. In this declaration they 
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expressed ‘‘the firm conviction that the peace that will follow 
victory will bring to our peoples, as well as to all peoples throughout 
the world, enjoyment of the Four Freedoms defined in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration” and the hope that the end of the war “‘will 
save 100 million inhabitants of Central Europe and of the Balkans 
from their present state of wretchedness by assuring them the pos- 
sibility of stable employment, guaranteed by reconstruction and 
by the development of their industries, agriculture, and merchant 
marine, and that those people will be included within the sphere of 
international exchanges of goods and services.” In replying to the 
debate the Acting Director referred to this joint declaration and 
expressed his confidence that the International Labour Organisation 
would co-operate in every possible manner in establishing the four 
freedoms in Central Europe and the Balkans. 

Suggestions for the development of the work of the Organisation 
in other areas with special problems were made in the course of the 
debate. Mr. Santos Mufioz, Government delegate of Argentina, 
expressed a desire for an increase in the amount of technical assist- 
ance afforded by the Office to Latin American countries, and the 
Acting Director gave him an assurance that the Office, which has 
succeeded in meeting all the calls of this kind made upon it during 
the last two years, would do everything in its power to develop fur- 
ther this side of its work, whenever approached by the Argentine 
or any other Government. Sir Shanmukham Chetty, Government 
delegate of India, referred to the importance of ‘‘providing facilities 
by more vigorous international action for raising the standard of 
living of the workers of Eastern countries in respect of housing, 
nutrition, health, and education, including technical and vocational 
training’’, and welcomed the reference contained in The I.L.0O. and 
Reconstruction to ‘‘the possibility of the development in the coming 
years of machinery for the regional requirements and the conditions 
of the Asiatic continent”. Sir Shanmukham expressed his confi- 
dence that “any proposals that the Office may make in this direction 
will be sympathetically viewed by the Government of India”, and 
the Acting Director in his reply acknowledged that ‘there is a real 
task for the International Labour Organisation in that field’ and 
that “the time is clearly coming’”’ when the services which an Asiatic 
regional conference might render “‘will be of importance not only to 
India and China and the other Asiatic countries but to the world 
as a whole”. Mr. Shaw Kinn-Wei, Chinese Employers’ delegate, 
made a plea for international co-operation with the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the reconstruction of China on the lines contemplated by 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, and the Acting Director in his reply gave an 
assurance that “the Office will be happy to do everything in its 
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power which the Chinese Government thinks would be of assistance 
in carrying to success that momentous task”’. 

It was recognised that some decentralisation of the work of the 
Organisation might be necessary in order to enable it to meet future 
requirements. Mr. Hallsworth, for instance, urged that “there 
must be a considerable unit of the Office in London” on a scale 
sufficient to constitute ‘‘a nucleus research staff, able to act as the 
secretariat of a reconstruction committee working in Europe’”’. 
The Acting Director acknowledged the case for Mr. Hallsworth’s 
suggestion and pointed out that it might contain “the germ of some- 
thing wider and perhaps more permanent” than a temporary adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of the present emergency. 


DEBATE ON COLLABORATION 


While the debate on The I.L.O. and Reconstruction centred 
mainly on post-war problems, seen against the background of the 
present war situation, the discussions of the Committee of the whole 
house regarding Government-employer-worker collaboration dealt 
more directly with the immediate labour problems of wartime. 
These problems were not reviewed in detail, but complete agreement 
regarding certain basic general principles emerged in the course of 


the discussion. The speeches which were made by Mr. Hallsworth 
on behalf of the British workers and by Sir John Forbes Watson on 
behalf of the British employers afforded a particularly dramatic 
illustration of the importance of the contribution which the colla- 
boration of employers’ and workers’ organisations in the framing 
and application of wartime social policies can make towards securing 
unity in the war effort. Mr. Hallsworth described the understanding 
reached between employers and workers in Great Britain in order to 
avoid industrial disputes during the war and expressed the hope that 
that spirit might continue when the war was over, a remark which 
drew from Sir John Forbes Watson the observation that he wished 
to state in public that, so far as he was concerned, everything that 
he could do to foster that spirit would be done. Questions of 
organisation and of method were not considered in detail. Mr. 
Ralph Assheton, the Parliamentary Secretary of the British Minis- 
try of Labour, and Miss Frieda S. Miller, Industrial Commissioner 
of the State of New York, took the view that the form of organisa- 
tion adopted is of secondary importance as compared with the desire 
for a mutually agreeable solution of a common problem and the 
patience to work through to an acceptable plan. A number of 
delegates would have preferred that the Conference should have 
formulated more detailed proposals on the basis of the comparative 
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survey of worldwide experience made in the reports submitted to 
the Conference. The resolutions adopted were, however, expressed 
in general terms. 


THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The first fruits of the discussions of the Conference were crystal- 
lised in a series of resolutions adopted during its concluding days. 

The Conference unanimously adopted a resolution endorsing the 
social and economic principles of the Atlantic Charter, requesting 
that the fullest use be made of the machinery and experience of the 
International Labour Organisation in giving effect to these prin- 
ciples, and pledging the full co-operation of the International 
Labour Organisation in their implementation.’ 

The manner in which the machinery of the I.L.O. should be 
utilised to give effect to these principles is indicated in greater detail 
in a resolution sponsored jointly by the Government, Employers’, 
and Workers’ delegates of the United States of America, which 
was also adopted unanimously by the Conference. This resolution 
recites that ‘‘the victory of the free peoples in the war against 
totalitarian aggression is an indispensable condition of the attain- 
ment of the ideals of the International Labour Organisation’’, that 
the close of the war ‘must be followed by immediate action, pre- 
viously planned and arranged”’ for relief and reconstruction, that 
the accomplishment of these purposes will require “‘the fullest 
co-operation between all nations in the economic field’”’, and that 
“the International Labour Organisation, which possesses the 
confidence of the free peoples and includes in its structure the 
representatives of workers and employers, is for these reasons 
peculiarly fitted to take part in this work in such a way as to mini- 
mise misunderstanding and unrest and to promote a stable and 
enduring peace”. The resolution accordingly requests the Govern- 
ing Body: (a) to call the attention of Governments to the desira- 
bility of associating the International Labour Organisation with the 
planning and application of measures of reconstruction, and to ask 
that the International Labour Organisation be represented in any 
peace or reconstruction conference following the war; (b) to suggest 
to Governments that they should, if they have not already done so, 
set up representative agencies for the study of the social and econ- 
omic needs of the post-war world, and that such agencies should 
consult with the appropriate organs of the I.L.O.; (c) to set up from 
its own membership a small tripartite committee, instructed to 
study and prepare both measures of reconstruction and emergency 





1 For the text of this resolution, see Appendix, p. 22. 
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measures to deal with unemployment, in co-operation where neces- 
sary with governmental, inter-governmental, and private agencies; 
(d) to make full use of the existing organs of the I.L.O., and set up 
such new agencies as may be needed, in order to meet the responsi- 
bilities implied in the resolution; (e) to direct the programme of 
work of the International Labour Organisation to fulfil the purposes 
of the resolution; and (f) to “report on the subject matter of the 
resolution to the next and subsequent meetings of the International 
Labour Conference so that the International Labour Organisation 
shall be in a position to give authoritative expression to the social 
objectives confided to it, in the rebuilding of a peaceful world upon 
the basis of ‘improved labour standards, economic advancement, 
and social security’ ”’.' 

In view of the adoption of this resolution, sponsored by all the 
delegates from the United States, a number of other resolutions © 
regarding reconstruction were withdrawn, but it was generally 
understood that the proposals contained in them would receive full 
consideration in the course of the action to be taken to give effect 
to the United States resolution. One such resolution urged that the 
International Labour Office should “do all in its power to further 
the immediate preparation of practical plans for the re-employment 
of workers who will be demobilised in thousands from the arma- 
ments factories at the end of the war, including plans for the con- 
version of war plants to peacetime purposes and for the retraining 
of workers in the skills required for peacetime reconstruction, and 
to promote international collaboration in the preparation of such 
plans”. Another requested an investigation of the probable nature 
and dimensions of the unemployment to be anticipated on the 
cessation of hostilities and a comprehensive study of the national 
and international measures to be taken as a matter of urgency in 
order to ensure the maintenance of employment by the resumption 
of peacetime industrial activity. Another recited that “in order 
‘ to afford the assurance that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and want’ it is essential that 
public policy should be directed specifically to the maintenance of 
the highest possible level of employment’’, that “there are regions 
where employment opportunities could be greatly expanded by the 
development of natural resources if the necessary capital could be 
provided through organised international co-operation”, and that 
‘in many regions economic progress could be stimulated by the 
resumption of migratory movements, on the basis of adequate 
organisation and financial provision’’: for these reasons it requested 
the convocation of two bodies established by the I.L.O. during the 








1For the full text of this resolution, see Appendix, p. 22. 
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years immediately preceding the war, the International Public 
Works Committee and the Permanent Committee on Migration for 
Settlement, “in order to consider the measures of international 
collaboration necessary in their respective spheres in order to con- 
tribute, within the general framework of plans for post-war recon- 
struction, to the maintenance of a high level of employment and a 
rising standard of living for all’. These withdrawn resolutions, 
together with the Acting Director’s Report, The I.L.0. and 
Reconstruction, and the numerous suggestions made during the 
debate on that Report, some of which were formulated in resolutions 
that the Conference found it impracticable to consider in detail and 
therefore referred to the Governing Body, constitute an important 
part of the dossier on the basis of which the reconstruction work of 
the Organisation will be planned. 

Regarding two typically international industries, shipping and 
textiles, special reconstruction resolutions were adopted. Prior to 
the adoption of the shipping resolution tributes were paid to the 
devotion to duty of the seamen who are keeping open the Atlantic 
lanes. The resolution authorises the Director of the International 
Labour Office to initiate consultations “in order that at the end of 
the war plans will be available for the immediate regulation of 
economic and social conditions in the mercantile marine” and ‘‘to 
consult the Joint Maritime Commission regarding the desirability 
of the inclusion therein of Government representatives”. On 5 
November the Governing Body authorised the convocation of a 
meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission at an early date. 
The textile resolution is designed to provide for the continuation 
of the work of the World Textile Conference held by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in 1937. The resolution requests the 
Director to begin immediately the preparation of a definite scheme 
for the establishment under the aegis of the International Labour 
Organisation of a World Textile Office, based on the tripartite 
principle, to be responsible for the international organisation of 
measures to secure prosperity and social justice in the textile indus- 
try; to this end it authorises him “to initiate consultations with 
all parties concerned to the fullest extent which circumstances 
permit with a view to such a scheme being put into effect with a 
minimum of delay after the termination of hostilities’. This 
resolution was adopted by a majority, and the Employers’ delegates 
of certain Latin American countries asked to have it recorded that 
they had voted against the resolution. An amendment that the pro- 
posed Textile Office should be responsible only for the |study, and 
not for the organisation, of measures to secure prosperity and social 
justice in the textile industry was rejected. The Conference decided 
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to draw the special attention -of.-the Governing Body to a similar 
resolution regarding the world transport industry. 

The resolutions, like the debate, reflect the unanimous view of 
the Conference that while preparations for reconstruction should 
not be delayed, the only possible foundation for reconstruction is a 
democratic victory. The recital contained in the United States 
resolution that ‘‘the victory of the free peoples in the war against 
totalitarian agression is an indispensable condition of the attain- 
ment of the ideals of the International Labour Organisation”’ is 
amplified in a fuller resolution adopted on the initiative of all the 
Workers’ delegates. By this workers’ resolution the Conference 
“expresses its deepest sympathy with the millions of human beings 
in China, Great Britain, Russia, and on the continent of Europe 
on whom the Axis war machine has inflicted indescribable sufferings 
and who are living at the present time in the most acute moral and 
material distress’’, “solemnly declares that it is only the victory of 
free nations the world over, who are fighting for democracy and for 
the maintenance of the inalienable rights of man, which can save 
the world from hopeless chaos’, and “urges all free peoples to 
contribute to the uttermost limit of their power for the victory of 
China, Great Britain, Russia, and their Allies by supplying all the 
arms which their industry can produce”. This resolution was 
adopted without opposition; the Argentine Government delegate 
explained that he did not in any way oppose the resolution but must 
abstain from voting on it in view of its political character. 

The resolutions adopted by the Conference on the proposal of 
its Committee on Government-employer-worker collaboration indi- 
cate a method of approach designed to secure that all free peoples 
do contribute “‘to the uttermost limit of their power” to supplying 
the tools of victory. The leading resolution on collaboration 
recognises the permanent importance of effective collaboration 
between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions and underlines the special importance of full collaboration in 
national defence and post-war reconstruction; it declares that real 
collaboration is possible only ‘‘within the framework of democratic 
political institutions which guarantee the freedom of association of 
workers and employers” and if in law and in fact the right of 
industrial organisations to represent workers and employers is 
recognised by the State and the workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions recognise each other’s right to represent workers and 
employers respectively. The resolution recognises that methods of 
collaboration must vary with circumstances, but a further resolu- 
tion, adopted on the report of the Selection Committee, recommends 
“that in agencies set up by public authority which include among 
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their furictions ‘the planing and application of public policies which 
directly or indirectly affect the interest of workers and employers, 
the policy-making and administrative agencies shou'd include 
representative and responsible spokesmen of workers and employers 
acting jointly with their Governments’. A second resolution 
adopted on the report of the Collaboration Committee requests the 
Governing Body to take steps to ensure the fullest use of the 
resources of the Organisation to secure the extension of the practice 
of collaboration, and urges Governments to provide the Office with 
adequate information on the operation of the machinery of colla- 
boration. 

The Conference did not neglect the economic impact of the war 
upon areas not directly involved in hostilities, especially Latin 
America. An illuminating discussion of the economic difficulties 
of the Latin American countries, and of the political significance of 
these difficulties, took place in the Selection Committee of the 
Conference, where particularly valuable statements were made by 
the Chilean and Mexican Ministers of Labour. In the light of these 
statements the Conference adopted a resolution referring to the 
effect of the restrictions imposed upon export trade between certain 
American countries upon employment, and to the serious internal 
situation resulting therefrom, and requesting the Governing Body 
to take appropriate steps and to consider the appointment of a 
committee for the purpose of encouraging the exchange of goods 
between the American countries. The Conference also adopted, 
on the initiative of the Argentine, Brazilian, and Uruguayan 
delegates, a resolution requesting the Governing Body to instruct 
the International Labour Office to co-operate with the Regional 
Office of Economic Information and Studies set up by the Regional 
Conference of River Plate Countries as contemplated by the Con- 
vention establishing that Office. A number of other resolutions 
submitted by delegates from the Latin American countries were 
referred to the Governing Body for further consideration and 
appropriate action. The importance of the issues raised by these 
resolutions was fully recognised, but a number of them related to 
economic and political questions of a difficult character, and it was 
therefore decided to ask the Governing Body to provide for their 
being more fully considered, either in connection with a future 
conference of a general character or by the next Labour Conference 
of American States. The Conference decided to draw the special 
attention of the Governing Body to certain of these resolutions, 
including a resolution regarding freedom of association on an 
industry-wide basis and for agricultural workers, and a resolution 
regarding the right of trade unions to affiliate with international 
organisations. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS 









The Conference culminated at the White House with President 
Roosevelt’s historic address regarding the part to be played by the 
I.L.O. and its ideals in the winning of the war and in the winning of 
the peace. In this address he placed on record for the first time the 
part which he played in 1919 in making the necessary arrangements 
for the First Session of the International Labour Conference. Since 
then, he pointed out: “the I.L.O. has been tried and tested’’, and 
“when this world struggle is over, you will be prepared to play your 
own part in formulating those social policies upon which the 
permanent peace of the world will so much depend”’. 











It is appropriate, the President said, that I recall to you, who are in a full sense 
a parliament for man’s justice, some words that were written in this house by a 
President who gave his very life for the cause of justice. Nearly eighty years ago, 
Abraham Lincoln said: ‘The strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of the 
family relation, should be one uniting all working people, of all nations, and 
tongues, and kindreds.” The essence of our struggle to-day is that men shall be 
free. There can be no real freedom for the common man without enlightened 
social policies. In last analysis, they are the stakes for which democracies are 
to-day fighting. 














After paying tribute to the heroic struggle of the common men 
and women of Britain, of China, of Russia, and of Europe, the 
President pledged that: 










As far as we in the United States are concerned, that struggle shall not be in 
vain. The epic stand of Britain, of China, and of Russia receives the full support 
of the free peoples of the Americas. The people of this nation and of all the rest 
of the American Republics insist upon their right to join in the common defence 

. The American people have made an unlimited commitment that there shall 
be a free world. And against that commitment no individual and no group shall 


prevail. 












The President acknowledged that: “There are still some who 
place the profits that they may make from civilian orders above 
their obligation to the national defence” and “still some who 
deliberately delay defence output by using their economic 
power to force the acceptance of their demands, rather than 
use the established machinery for the mediation of industrial 
disputes”, but expressed his confidence that they ‘‘do not represent 
the great mass of American workers and employers.” The 
American workman, he observed, “does not have to be convinced 
that the defence of the democracies is his defence.’’ He knows full 
well that “labour under the Nazi system has become the slave of 
the military State’ and that “at this moment Berlin is the principal 
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slave market of all the world.”” The Western Hemisphere is thus 
confronted with a choice, a choice which must be made im- 
mediately : 


The choice we have to make is this: Shall we make our full sacrifices now, pro- 
duce to the limit, deliver our products to-day and every day to the battlefields 
of the entire world? Or shall we remain satisfied with our present rate of arma- 
ment output, postponing the day of real sacrifice—as did the French—until it is 
too late? 

The first is the choice of realism—realism in terms of three shifts a day; 
the fullest use of every vital machine, every minute of every day and every night; 
realism in terms of staying on the job and getting things made, and entrusting 
industrial grievances to the established machinery of collective bargaining— 
the machinery set up by a free people. 

The second choice is the approach of the blind and deluded who think that 
perhaps we could do business with Hitler. For them, there is “plenty of time’’. 
To be sure, many of these misled individuals honestly believe that if we should 
later find that we can’t do business with Hitler, we will roll up our sleeves later— 
later—later. And their tombstones, the tombstones of those people, would, 
under such circumstances, bear the inscription ‘Too late’’. 


After formulating in this manner with unrivalled authority the 
conviction underlying the work of the whole Conference that ‘‘the 
victory of the free peoples in the war against totalitarian aggression 
is an indispensable condition of the attainment of the ideals of the 


International Labour Organisation’’, and the determination of free 
men everywhere to contribute to that victory ‘‘to the uttermost 
limit of their power’’, President Roosevelt proceeded to give equally 
authoritative expression to the other recurrent note in the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, the conviction that the victory will be a 
barren one unless the post-war world is governed by the principles 
foreshadowed by the Preamble to the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and developed more fully twenty-two 
years later in the Atlantic Charter. 


In the process of our working and fighting for victory, he said, we must 
never permit ourselves to forget the goal that is beyond victory. The defeat of 
Hitlerism is necessary so that there may be freedom; but this war, like the last 
war, will produce nothing but destruction unless we prepare for the future now. 
We plan now for the better world that we aim to build. 

If that world is to be a place in which peace is to prevail, there must be a more 
abundant life for the masses of the people of all countries. In the words of the 
document that you know of under the name of the Atlantic Charter, we ‘desire 
to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field 
with the object of securing, for all, improved labour standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security”’. 

There are so many millions of people in this world who have never been 
adequately fed and clothed and housed. By undertaking to provide a decent 
standard of living for these millions, the free peoples of the world can furnish 
employment to every man and every woman who seeks a job. 
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And so we are already engaged in surveying the immediate post-war require- 
ments of a world whose economies have been disrupted by war. 

We are planning not to provide temporary remedies for the ills of a stricken 
world; we are planning to achieve permanent cures—to help establish a sounder 
life. 

To attain these goals you and I know will be no easy task. Yes, their fulfilment 
will require “‘the fullest collaboration between all nations . . ."” We have learned 
too well that social problems and economic problems are not separate 
watertight compartments in the international field, any more than in the national 
sphere. In international, as in national affairs, economic policy can no longer be 
an end unto itself alone. It is merely a means for achieving social objectives. 

There must be no place in the post-war world for special privilege for either 
individuals or nations. And again in the words of the Atlantic Charter: “‘All 
States, great and small, victor or vanquished’ must have “access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity”’. 

In the planning of such international action the International Labour Organi- 
sation, with its representation of labour and management, its technical knowledge 
and experience, will be an invaluable instrument for peace. Your Organisation 
will have an essential part to play in building up a stable international system of 
social justice for all peoples everywhere. As part of your great world organisation, 
the people of the United States are determined to respond fully to the opportunity 
and the challenge of this historic responsibility, so well exemplified at this historic 
meeting in this historic home of an ancient democracy. 


Towarps AcTION 


It is not enough to “applaud” these objectives. “They must be 
attained. And if past mistakes are to be avoided, there must be the 
closest international co-operation.”’ In the spirit of these words of 
Mr. Attlee the Governing Body, on the eve of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech, took certain preliminary decisions regarding the action to 
be taken by the Organisation to implement the general resolution 
concerning post-war reconstruction adopted in New York. It 
authorised the Acting Director to call the attention of Governments 
to the paragraphs of the resolution urging the desirability of 
associating the International Labour Organisation with the planning 
and application of measures of reconstruction, and suggesting that 
Governments which have not already done so should set up repre- 
sentative agencies for the study of the social and economic needs of 
the post-war world and that such agencies should consult with the 
appropriate organs of the International Labour Organisation. 
It envisaged the preparation of the special reconstruction budget 
which will be necessary in order to enable the Organisation to 
develop its reconstruction work on the necessary scale. It recon- 
stituted the Emergency Committee of the Governing Body and 
composed the new Emergency Committee in such a manner that it 
should be possible to hold meetings on either side of the Atlantic 
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as occasion may require.’ It decided that, if circumstances allowed, 
a meeting of the Emergency Committee should be held in London 
early in 1942 to consider further action. It entrusted the Acting 
Director with the preparation of proposals for consideration at this 
meeting. 

Since the New York Conference the world crisis has continued 
to develop. The war has become in the fullest sense a world-wide 
war. The challenge which it presents has grown. The opportunity 
which it presents has grown. The response of the International 
Labour Organisation to that challenge and opportunity must and 
will grow. ‘We are going to win the war and we are going to win 
the peace that follows.’”’ President Roosevelt’s battle-cry to the 
people of the United States coincides with the firm resolve of the 
representatives of the Governments, employers, and workers of the 
free peoples everywhere who took counsel together at the New 
York Conference of the International Labour Organisation. 


APPENDIX 
Resolution Endorsing the Atlantic Charter 


WHEREAS by the Atlantic Charter the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
have announced eight common principles in the national policies of 
their respective Governments on which they base their hopes for 
the better future of the world; and 


WHEREAS these principles have been approved by all the Allied 
Governments; and 


WHEREAS the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth of these principles are 
as follows: 


Fourth, they will endeavour, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity. 


Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the object of 
securing for all improved labour standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security. 


Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they 
hope to see established a peace which will afford to all nations 
the means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and 
which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want. 





1 For the composition of the Committee, see below, p. 66. 
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and 


WHEREAS the Constitution of the International Labour Organi- 
sation proclaims that a lasting peace ‘‘can be established only if it 
is based on social justice’’; 


THE CONFERENCE of the International Labour Organisation 
endorses the afore-mentioned principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
requests that the fullest use be made of the machinery and exper- 
ience of the International Labour Organisation in giving effect to 
these principles, and pledges the full co-operation of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in their implementation. 


General Resolution Concerning Post-War Reconstruction 


WHEREAS the victory of the free peoples in the war against 
totalitarian aggression is an indispensable condition of the attain- 
ment of the ideals of the International Labour Organisation; and 


WHEREAS the close of the war must be followed by immediate 
action, previously planned and arranged, for the feeding of peoples 
in need, for the reconstruction of the devastated countries, for the 
provision and transportation of raw materials and capital equipment 
necessary for the restoration of economic activity, for the reopening 
of trade outlets, for the resettlement of workers and their families 
under circumstances in which they can work in freedom and security 
and hope, for the changing over of industry to the needs of peace, 
for the maintenance of employment, and for the raising of standards 
of living throughout the world; and 


WHEREAS the accomplishment of these purposes will require the 
‘fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field”’; and 


WHEREAS such collaboration will set tasks of organisation and 
administration calling for the highest ability and for the most sym- 
pathetic understanding of the needs of peoples; and 


WHEREAS the International Labour Organisation, which pos- 
sesses the confidence of the free peoples and includes in its structure 
the representatives of workers and employers, is for these reasons 
peculiarly fitted to take part in this work in such a way as to 
minimise misunderstanding and unrest and to promote a stable and 
enduring peace: 


THE CONFERENCE of the International Labour Organisation 


Requests the Governing Body: 


(a) To transmit this resolution forthwith to the Governments 
of all Member States, to cali their attention to the desirability of 
associating the International Labour Organisation with the planning 
and application of measures of reconstruction, and to ask that the 
International Labour Organisation be represented in any Peace or 
Reconstruction Conference following the war; 
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(b) To suggest to the Governments of the Member States that 
they should, if they have not already done so, set up representative 
agencies for the study of the social and economic needs of the post- 
war world and that such agencies should consult with the appro- 
priate organs of the International Labour Organisation; 


(c) To set up from its own membership a small tripartite com- 
mittee, instructed to study and prepare (7) measures of reconstruc- 
tion and (iz) emergency measures to deal with unemployment, 
which should be empowered to enlist the assistance of technically 
qualified experts and authorised to co-operate with governmental, 
inter-governmental, and private agencies engaged in similar studies 
and with those agencies whose present activities in the social and 
economic field affect the conditions under which post-war pro- 
grammes will be carried out; 


(d) To make full use of such existing organs of the International 
Labour Organisation as the International Public Works Committee, 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee, the Permanent Committee 
on Migration for Settlement, and the Joint Maritime Commission, 
and from time to time to make such modifications in the composition 
of these agencies, and to set up such new agencies, as may be needed 
to meet the responsibilities implied in this resolution; 


(e) To direct the programme of work of the International Labour 
Office to fulfil the purposes of this resolution; and 


(f) To report on the subject matter of this resolution «9 the 
next and subsequent meetings of the International Labour Con- 
ference so that the International Labour Organisation shall be in a 
position to give authoritative expression to the social objectives 
confided to it, in the rebuilding of a peaceful world upon the basis of 
“improved labour standards, economic advancement and social 
security”. 





Social Medicine in Chile 


by 
Dr. SALVADOR ALLENDE G. 


Minister of Health, Social Insurance and Assistance in Chile 


Stree following brief exposition of the policy followed in Chile 
with regard to social medicine is contributed not merely as a 
statement of facts or of plans, but also in the conviction that the 
bio-social protection of the working masses of a country constitutes 
the surest foundation for its defence, and in this case for the defence 
of the Continent. 

In the Latin American countries human capital has unfortun- 
ately been somewhat neglected. The writer believes that a central 
movement of opinion should be stimulated in favour of utilising all 
the reserves of these countries for the protection of the potentialities 
and needs of that human capital, which is the basis of national 
prosperity. A low standard of life means a decline in working 
capacity equivalent in effect, though we may not realise it, to a 
strike among the workers. If conditions of life are to be improved, 
and if there is also to be more scope for the creative capacity and 
spiritual resources of mankind, there are two methods which seem 
to the writer indispensable. 

The first is international in character. Smaller countries which 
are still in the early stages of economic development are accustomed 
to obtain credits from the more highly developed States for purposes 
of national defence or for the development of particular industries. 
We ought to strike out in a new direction in this respect and to ex- 
tend such joint action to the granting of credits for the purpose 
of raising the standard of living of the masses in the Latin American 
countries, promoting public health, improving the sanitation of the 
towns, and providing for the workers’ mothers and children. A new 
sense of inter-relationship and economic solidarity would thereby 
be established, which, besides strengthening the links between the 
countries with little or comparatively little economic equipment and 
those which are economically well-equipped, would hold the promise 
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of a new structure in the international field, a structure protecting 
our political potentialities and affording tangible proof that the 
totalitarian propaganda is wrong and that the three Americas are 
being brought closer together in a common effort directed to a 
new end: the protection of that human capital in which lies the 
greatness of these nations. 

The second method is that of “organised social security”, 
guaranteeing the worker against his cares for the morrow and giving 
him a definite possibility of recovery in the event of economic or 
physical incapacity. Reconstructive and real security in this sense 
must be based on social legislation covering the worker and his 
family as a unit, the worker from the medical and economic stand- 
points, the family from the medical standpoint. 

By way of introduction to the following survey some facts are 
given below concerning the economic geography of Chile, the 
demographic situation, and the institutions and laws for the protec- 
tion of public health. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Chile forms a long and narrow stretch of land, extending for a 
distance of 2,600 miles between the Cordillera of the Andes and the 
Pacific Ocean from 17.5° latitude south to 56°. The widest part is 
280 miles across, the narrowest 94 miles. The total area is 290,000 
square miles. 

The climate is maritime in character and there are no great 
differences between the summer and winter temperatures. In 
the northern zone rain is rare and in the south frequent and abun- 
dant, giving rise to gushing rivers, the greater part of which are 
navigable. 

The country can be divided quite exactly into five zones, as 
follows: 


(1) A mining zone in the north, where the deposits of Chile 
saltpetre (sodium nitrate), sulphur, copper (Chuquicamata Copper 
Company), common salt, etc., are intensively exploited; 

(2) A mixed mining and agricultural zone, in which gold and 
silver are extracted and the chief agricultural product is wine; 

(3) A mixed agricultural and industrial zone, composed of the 
provinces of Valparaiso and Santiago. On the agricultural side the 
products are field crops, fruit, and hemp, and on the industrial side 
there is what may be called light industry; 

(4) An agricultural zone, the largest of the five, which stretches 
to the southernmost part of the mainland. In this area the principal 
crops are wheat, other cereals, tobacco, and fodder; 
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(5) A forest and stock-raising zone, stretching down to Cape 
Horn and producing a great abundance of meat and many kinds of 
wool and wood. 


The Population 


The population of the country, according to the 1940 census, is 
5,100,000, so that the density of population is 17 per square mile. 
About half the population is rural and is engaged mainly in agri- 
culture. A quarter lives in the industrial zone. 

The population is white and homogeneous and its growth is due 
entirely to the natural increase, without any contribution from 
immigration. Only 2.5 per cent. of the total number of inhabitants 
are foreigners, the majority, in declining order of importance, being 
Spaniards, Italians, Englishmen, Germans, North Americans, and 
Latin Americans. 


The distribution of the population by age is as follows: 





Number 
I viincad scecscanseetmasreusva 600,000 
bin ctcadestsubigeesnuilecnsecies 1,200,000 
Working age (15 to 60 years)........ 3,100,000 
Ps csésswirecacesdbe eadteliwabastesiies 200,000 


As regards economic activity, the proportion of occupied to 
unoccupied is 1 to 2.2, the distribution being roughly as follows: 





Occupational group A ee 
Workers (including domestic service and 
IE dsteec's bncveeséucaphencedives 1,200,000 2,800,000 
Pe IR, ons iis tuen cease secyecens 220,000 430,000 
Employers in general....................... 40,000 80,000 
Public emp'oyees (including teachers)...... . . 60,000 109,000 
Armed forces (including police).............. 30,000 50,000 
Liberal professicns (doctors, nurses, lawyers, 
i diiidadidiesiabsh« wibimeeeks omeuhiols 20,000 30,000 
Vital Statistics. 


The general mortality rate, including infantile mor‘ality, for 
the lasi ten years is 25 per thousand inhabitants. Infantile mortal- 
ity in recent years has been 240 (deaths under one year) per thous- 
and live births, a rate naturally connected with the high birth rate, 
which is 34 per thousand inhabitants (see figure 1). 
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FIGURE 1. INFANT MORTALITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1937-38 
(Rate per 10,000 inhabitants) 


b5bbbbb085 8665805888 88583: 
crrerirrrrvrierr yy 
pry yrerr yyy 
8885868 
UnitedStates.. $608888 
New Zealand... @O& 


Since 1937-38, infantile mortality in Chile has declined in con- 
sequence of measures taken by the Government, including in parti- 
cular the infant welfare services of the Workers’ Compulsory 
Insurance Fund and the comprehensive medical assistance provided 
by the unified services’ in the south of the country. 

Of the general mortality figure, 33 per cent. relates to maternal 
and infantile mortality, the latter being due mainly to gastro- 
intestinal disorders and respiratory infections. Tuberculosis, with 
a rate of 245 per 100,000, accounts for 17 per cent. of the general 
mortality. This is followed by infectious and contagious diseases, 
with 60 per 100,000 (typhoid fever 13), and cardio-renal affections, 
due mainly to syphilis, which is responsible for 11 per cent. of the 
general mortality. 


Standard of Living and Wages 


Wages and the standard of living vary very closely with the 
activity concerned. The cost of food is low in the agricultural zone 
as compared with the mining zone, which does not produce food- 
stuffs, so that these have to be brought there from a considerable 
distance; hence wages also vary substantially from one area to 
another. Nevertheless it may be said that, generally speaking, the 
greater part of wages in Chile is devoted to food and housing, leaving 
only a small margin for clothing and other necessities, whether for 
the family breadwinner (the occupied population) or for _the 
members of ' his family. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 34. 
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Social Policy 


Chile has a popular, democratic, and representative Govern- 
ment. There are three fundamental powers: the executive, the 
legislative (the Senate and Chamber of Deputies), and the judicial, 
the two first being elected by the people and the third being inde- 
pendent of the other two. 

Social laws and regulations are administered directly through 
various ministries (Secretariats of State), and principally through 
the Ministry of Health, Social Insurance and Assistance, the Minis- 
try of Labour, and the Ministry of Education. 


The Ministry of Health, Social Insurance and Assistance. 


There are three departments of fundamental importance directly 
subordinate to the Ministry, namely: 


(a) The General Social Assistance Department, which controls 
and supervises the working of 106 hospitals and sanatoria, with 
21,000 beds, and 47 health centres in rural areas. Its annual budget 
amounts to 210 million pesos, and the staff consists of 1,000 doctors 
together with nurses and auxiliary staff, forming a total of about 
10,000 persons. 

(b) The Public Health Department, which is under a General 
Director and is responsible for the supervision of infectious and 
contagious diseases, industrial hygiene, international hygiene, 
inoculation, and sanitary conditions in general, as prescribed by the 
Public Health Code, which has been in force since 1925. The budget 
of the Department amounts to 80 million pesos, and there is a staff 
of 2,500 persons. 

(c) The Social Insurance Department, which is responsible for 
the control of the insurance and provident funds. There are 30 of 
these funds, the four most important being the following: 


(1) The Workers’ Compulsory Sickness, Invalidity and Old-Age 
Insurance Fund, with a membership of 1,200,000. This Fund 
covers the economic risks of sickness and the cost of preventive 
medicine (including periodical medical examinations) and curative 
action (medical, dental, pharmaceutical, hospital, and sanatorium 
benefits); the medical and economic risks of total invalidity (pen- 
sions at the rate of 50 to 100 per cent. of wages); the risk of old age 
(a small pension payable from the age of sixty-five years); and the 
cost of maternity and infant welfare until the child reaches the age 
of two years (medical assistance and cash benefit). The work done 
by the Fund in the year 1940-41 is summarised below in tabular 
form: ae 
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Administrative Services No. 
Registrations 103,830 
Family registrations 
Membership cards prepared 
Membership cards reviewed 
Visits of inspection 537,085 
Other action (cases dealt with): 

9,508 


4,804 
3 


Old-age pensions 
Invalidity pensions 
Actuarial reserves 
Corrections 
Complaints 

Filed 


Medical Services 
General: 


Consultations 

Hospital cases 
Prescriptions 

Radiological examinations 
Injections 


Cash benefit: 
Cases 561,863 


Days of benefit 3,841,877 
Amount (in pesos) 15,457,463 


Maternity and child welfare: 
Consultations, maternity centre 211,231 
- healthy children 619,726 
15 sick children 449,373 


Anti-venereal service: 
First consultations 56,408 
Wass. and Kahn tests 237,608 


Anti-tuberculosis service: 
First consultations 


Dental service: 
Extractions 293,367 
Fillings 


The Fund is financed out of the proceeds of contributions 
amounting to 2 per cent. of their wages paid by the workers, 5 per 
cent. paid by employers, and 1.5 per cent. paid by the State. 

During the last financial year the income of the Fund was 228 
million pesos, and its expenditure 186 million pesos, allocated as 
follows: administration, 20 million pesos; medical assistance, 125 
million pesos; old-age and invalidity pensions and incapacity bene- 
fit, 40 million pesos. 

The accumulated capital of the Fund at 30 June 1941 was 694 
million pesos, invested as follows: 

Pesos! 


Fixed assets: 
Real estate: 


17,088,000 





1The amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand. 
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Pesos! 


Buildings: — 

Rented 90,914,000 
Mixed services 19,336,000 
Health services 31,528,000 
Rural health centres 3,556,000 
Under construction for Fund 62,337,000 
ip - ** housing scheme....... 32,551,000 
Bonds and securities 125,989,000 
45,660,000 

Furniture and equipment 

less depreciation) 10,914,000 
Unified medical service endowment 
(less depreciation) 1,555,000 
Means of transport 
(less depreciation) 1,288,000 
Less depreciation on real estate and rented 
buildings 6,022,000 


Total fixed assets 474,260,000 
Cash in hand and at bank 10,347,000 


Liquid assets: 
Sundry debtors 
Mortgages 
Sundry loans 
Loans to Social Assistance Department 
Miscellaneous 


Total liquid assets 159,119,000 


Floating assets: 
Clothing store 13,959,000 
Agricultural management office.............. 13,634,000 
Chile Laboratory 970,000 
Miscellaneous 4,289,000 


32,852,000 
17,336,000 
693,920,000 


Total floating assets 
Temporary investments 


Total assets 


(2) The private employees’ funds, with 220,000 members, each 
of whom has to accumulate savings at the rate of 18.33 per cent. of 
his salary (5 per cent. paid by the employee, 13.33 per cent. by the 
employer). These funds undertake periodical medical examina- 
tions for the purpose of diagnosing cases of tuberculosis, cardio- 
vascular disease, and syphilis in particular, and they also assist 
members to acquire a dwelling, the payment for which is spread 
over a considerable period. 

(3) The Public Employees’ and Journalists’ Fund, with 60,000 
members. This is a fund similar to the private employees’ funds. 
In addition it pays pensions after thirty years of service, and widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions provided that ten years’ contributions have 
been paid. 


1 The amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand. 
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(4) The funds for the armed forces, with 30,000 members and 
benefits similar to those paid by the Public Employees’ Fund. 


Each of these funds is administered by a central board with the 
Minister of Health as chairman and representatives of insured 
persons and employers as members. The board of the Workers’ 
Compulsory Insurance Fund also includes a representative of the 
medical profession. 

Lastly, the risks of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases are met by the payment of premiums by the employers at 
the rate of 2 to 6 per mille on their wage bills. The premiums are 
paid to insurance companies, and in the case of 90 per cent. of the 
335,000 insured workers, to the Industrial Accidents Section, a 
State institution. 

The classes of benefit granted by the varioussocialinsurance funds 
are indicated in figure 2 below, which shows the total contributions 
paid by insured persons, employers, and the State (per cent of 
wages), and the position under the Bill to reform the workers’ com- 
pulsory insurance scheme. It may be noted that the Private Em- 
ployees’ Fund is in effect a savings fund. 


FIGURE 2. BENEFITS AND CONTRIBUTIONS IN CHILEAN SOCIAL 
INSURANCE FUNDS 





Benefits! Contributions 





Private employees (a)2, (b) 


Public employees and journalists (a), (d)2, (f) 


CHAGOO 
TOD 
COG ae 
Municipal employees............| (a), (b), (ce), Y) CED 
CRIED 
CORSO 
eet | 
CD 


Railwaymen (a)-(d) 
Workers’ compulsory insurance. . (a)-(e) 


Proposed reform. ..... 05 ..000c0% (a)-(%) 

















1 Classes of benefit: (a) old age: (>) funeral; (c) sickness; (¢) invalidity; (e) maternity; (f) 
widows’ and orphans’; (g) accident (A) family; (¢) unemployment. 
2 Partial system. 3Plus State subsidy for low pensions. 
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The Ministry of Labour. 

This is the central authority for supervising the observance of 
the provisions of the Labour Code, which in essence are intended 
to harmonise and regulate relations between employers and wage- 
earning and salaried employees. There are provisions concerning 
individual contracts of employment and collective agreements 
(dismissal, holidays, hours of work, etc.), compulsory trade associa- 
tion, the protection of mothers and children, and the fixing of mini- 
mum wages for workers and salaried employees. 

Throughout the country there are labour courts, which act as 
the authority of first instance for the settlement of disputes between 
employers and workers. 


The Ministry of Education. 

There are three schools of medicine; the number of students 
who qualify each year is 100 (there are 2,700 doctors in the country). 
Further, there are two schools of dentistry, two schools of chemistry 
and pharmacy, five schools for hospital nurses, one for district 
nurses, and three for women district visitors. Lastly, the State 
University of Chile organises each year two or three post-graduate 
courses, and the national institutions responsible for public health 
meet the cost of travelling and residence in Santiago involved. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY 


The protection and improvement of public health are considered 
to be of fundamental importance by the Government, since it must 
be recognised that general health conditions have not improved to 
any important extent in the last thirty years, notwithstanding the 
evident progress made in the field of medicine and health organisa- 
tion. For such progress has not been sufficient to bring about a 
fundamental change in the general conditions of welfare and comfort 
of the working class. 

In these circumstances the present Government has had to issue 
or amend various laws for the protection of labour, wages, and hous- 
ing, thus bringing about an improvement in the general conditions 
of life. Legislation has been passed for the fixing of minimum and 
family rates of remuneration for public and private employees by 
joint committees of employers, employees, and representatives of 
the State. A Bill on similar lines is at present being discussed in the 
Chamber of Deputies to provide also for the fixing of minimum and 
family rates for wage earners. 

Housing absorbs a high percentage of wages, thus creating an 
acute problem in both urban and rural districts. Owing to the 
considerable housing shortage, estimated at about 150,000 dwellings, 
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the Government has had to put into operation a special building 
scheme. This will be completed in ten to fifteen years, and by then 
the overcrowding of much of Chilean housing will come to an end. 

As regards a general nutrition policy, concrete action has been 
taken to increase the production of milk by the creation of a national 
institution with the participation of private bodies, social insurance 
funds, and producers. The object is to increase the amount avail- 
able to consumers, to set up a large number of pasteurising plants, 
and to make industrial use of any surplus milk that may be produced 
in some parts of the country. Further, in order to prevent a rise in 
the cost of foodstuffs in consequence of the present war, the State 
institution responsible for regulating prices has been given greater 
authority. 


WoRK OF THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


Some account may now be given of the work done by the 
Ministry of Health, Social Insurance and Assistance, which has four 
principal aspects: chemical and pharmaceutical policy, the standard- 
isation and improvement of health services and social assistance, 
the extension of social insurance, and legislative action in general. 

In the first of these fields it should be noted that the outbreak of 
war at once raised the serious problem of the prices of medicaments, 
which rose steadily from day to day. The Chilean imports came 
mainly from Germany, Switzerland, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The Ministry of Health, in conjunction with the 
Industrial Development Institution, at once set about strengthening 
one of its agencies for control, the Prices and Drugs Committee, and 
so averted a disaster by preventing an exaggerated rise in the prices 
of more than 7,000 products and enabling the laboratories to obtain 
the indispensable raw materials for continued production. Further- 
more, 14 million pesos have been invested in the construction of 
new plant for the Bacteriological Institute, which will mean an 
increase in the production of vaccines, serums, and opotherapeutic 
and arsenical extracts such as Neo-arsolan (Neo-salvarsan) and 
Oxiarsolan (Mapharsen). The Chile Laboratory, which is the 
property of the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund, has also 
increased its capital by 20 million pesos for the purpose of importing 
and distributing drugs and preparing various kinds of pharmaceu- 
tical specialities. Lastly, raw materials for the preparation of 
medicaments have recently been imported from the United States 
to a total value of 8 million pesos. 

As regards social assistance (the management of 106 hospitals), 
the economic situation of the staff has been improved; the sum 
allocated to the feeding of the patients has been substantially 
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increased; more X-ray installations and clinical laboratories have 
been set up; and a definite policy of securing full-time service from 
the doctors is being pursued. On the public health side, the econ- 
omic and official status of the staff has been stabilised by the crea- 
tion of an appropriate system of grading, which means that before 
long specialised technicians will be trained who can then devote all 
their time to these duties. 

In questions of social insurance, the Chamber of Deputies is at 
present discussing a Government Bill, prepared after comprehensive 
study in which the International Labour Office gave valuable aid, 
for changes in the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund. The 
new social insurance scheme will be financed by a contribution from 
workers, employers, and the State, and will provide curative and 
preventive medical protection for 1,200,000 workers and for the 
2,800,000 members of their families, such protection to extend from 
a system of periodical medical examinations to the special care of 
mother and child in confinements and the medical care of pensioners, 
besides the payment of cash benefit for temporary incapacity due 
to sickness, industrial accident, or maternity. On the economic side 
the new measure will provide for the payment of pensions in case of 
partial or total invalidity, old age, and death. The number of per- 
sons who will be entitled to such pensions is estimated at 320,000. 

Figures 3 and 4 indicate the work hitherto done by the Fund 
with regard to child care and preventive medicine. 


FIGURE 3. NUMBER OF CHILDREN SUPERVISED BY THE WORKERS’ 
COMPULSORY INSURANCE FUND, 1935-1940 


is Eddies = 200 children 
1936 dgddd 

1937 didddddddd 

1938 ddddddddd dddéddddd 

1939 dddiddddddd dddddddddd dddddd 

1940 dddddddddd dddddddddd dddddddddd 


Figure 3 brings out the increase during the last three years in 
the care given to children by the Workers’ Insurance Fund. As 
prescribed by the Insurance Act, such care is provided until the 
child reaches the age of two years. 
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FIGURE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF CASES EXAMINED UNDER THE PREVEN- 
TIVE MEDICINE ACT, 1938-1940 


(a) Syphilis (20,223 cases) 
(b) Tuberculosis (15,937 cases) 


(c) Cardio-vascular disease (12,367 
cases) 





78.5% 


The Preventive Medicine Act! provides for the diagnosis at an 
early stage of the three main factors in Chilean morbidity: syphilis, 
tuberculosis, and cardio-vascular diseases. Of the total number of 
persons, 223,000, examined in the three years covered by the 
diagram, 78.5 per cent. were free from these diseases at the stages 
specified in the Act. 


As regards legislation in general, Bills have been introduced for 
establishing a School of Hygiene and a Nutrition Institute, for mak- 
ing venereal contagion a criminal offence, for establishing control 
of the importation of narcotics, and for unifying the medical services 
of the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund and of the social assist- 
ance authorities as a logical extension of the granting of medical 
benefit to the workers’ families. 

The above summary will have given a general idea of the health 
policy which has been followed for fifteen years more or less, and of 
the reforms of existing institutions and the creation of new services 
which are being planned by the Government. In a word, this policy 
aims at giving the maximum authority to the State institutions by - 
means of centralisation and the division of public health activities 
into two principal branches only: 


(1) Prophylactic and sanitary action through the General Health 
Directorate, a State institution which will take over municipal 
health activities; 

(2) Preventive and curative medicine for the direct care of 
patients, a national service to be created by unifying the medical 





1 For an account of this Act, see Eduardo Cruz Coke L.: ‘The Chilean 
Preventive Medicine Act”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, No. 2, 
Aug. 1938, pp. 161-189. 
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services of the insurance funds with those of the social assistance 
institutions. 

A Council, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Health, 
will co-ordinate the work of the public health and unified medical 
services. The staffs of both services will be considered to be experts, 
their security of tenure will be established, and most of them will 
serve on a full-time basis. 

As a result of this policy combined with the amendments of 
existing insurance laws, it may be expected that all manual workers 
(1,200,000) will be completely protected from the economic point of 
view, and that they and their families (2,800,000) will benefit by a 
medical service beginning at the ante-natal stage and continuing 
throughout life. 


A HEALTH PROTECTION LOAN 


The health policy described above is in complete agreement with 
the most up-to-date and practical principles of organisation, but 
even this is not considered sufficient by the Government. In 
addition to what has already been achieved, it proposes to guarantee 
the health of the population within not too distant a future by the 
adoption of a Bill which it has submitted to Congress. This Bill, 


to provide for a “loan for the execution of a health protection pro- 
gramme’”’, aims at securing a loan of 20 million U.S. dollars, to be 
devoted solely to the said purpose. The details of its investment 
will be described later. 

The Chilean Government believes that any possibility of great- 
ness for the nation must be based on a strong, enlightened, and 
healthy people. It also believes that national defence depends 
primarily on good biological conditions for the inhabitants of the 
country. Lastly, it believes that an effective contribution will be 
made to continental defence if cities are made more healthy, chemical 
and pharmaceutical laboratories are developed, and the country is 
given the sanatoria, hospitals, rest homes, and other equipment for 
making biological protection effective. 

This Health Loan Act will be a new method of solving the 
problem now under consideration, since it is based on two new ideas: 


(1) While it is considered indispensable to obtain munitions and 
provide the armed forces with the materials they need, it is also 
believed that this aspect of defence should be supplemented by a 
comprehensive plan for the protection of human capital, thus giving 
expression in a single just and effective scheme to the desire to 
secure the future of the nation in full. 

(2) At the present time recourse should be had to international 
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economic co-operation more especially for purposes of caring for 
and protecting public health. 


The countries of Latin America have ordinarily obtained loans 
for the equipment of their armed forces and the development of 
specific industries. Such loans possess undoubted advantages, but 
they lack the human, social, and joint basis of which the preceding 
pages have given an account. 

At the present time, with the growth of totalitarian propaganda, 
the intensification of all the difficulties of supply in Latin America, 
and the attempts to prevent a firmly based relationship of mutual 
respect and full understanding between the three Americas, econ- 
omic assistance in the shape of a loan to facilitate the immediate 
and necessary protection of children, mothers, and workers will 
provide the psychological and human foundation for mutual 
recognition and understanding, thus forming the strongest barrier 
against the constant and insidious assaults of Nazi propaganda. 

In brief, it is believed that a new field for joint action is open to 
the United States of America, representing a new international 
policy with profound social and technical implications. It is the 
policy of making an effective contribution to the improvement of 
the living conditions of the workers of Latin America and co-operat- 
ing in the protection of the human capital of these countries. 
Of course, in addition to economic assistance, there should also be 
technical collaboration in the examination of schemes and their 
material execution. 

Having thus set forth certain general aspects of the loan for the 
protection of human capital in Chile, a brief account may be given 
of the plan which it is proposed to carry out and which has been 
studied by the technical institutions of the Ministry of Health 
in the light of the most urgent existing needs and in conformity with 
the Government’s general programme, now being brought into 
effect by other Secretariats of State, of raising the standard of 
living of the nation. 


The Plan of Investment in Outline 


The investment of the funds to be obtained by means of the 
loan may be classified under four main heads: hospitals, sanitation, 
prevention of disease, and medical training and supplies. 

In the first place, the number of hospital beds—at present one 
to every 240 inhabitants—is to be increased by the construction of 
15 district hospitals and 30 rural health centres, thus raising the 
proportion to the more reasonable figure of one to every 150 
inhabitants. Each hospital will serve the surrounding district and 
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will be fully equipped with all the necessary specialised services, 
making it unnecessary for patients to be transported great distances. 
Of the existing 106 hospitals, 13 will be modernised. The total 
expenditure on hospital construction and modernisation is estimated 
at 160 million pesos. 

The improvement of the medical and technical conditions in 
existing hospitals, the modernisation of clinical and X-ray labora- 
tories, surgical equipment, ambulances, dental services, and cooking, 
laundry, etc., services are estimated to cost 268 million pesos. 
The need of this standardisation of hospital services may be more 
clearly understood from the following table, showing the percentage 
of hospitals possessing various services. 





Percentage of hospitals possessing service 





Now Under plan 





Reception and toilet of patients......... 27 60 
First aid 14 53 
Internal medicine department 18 55 
Special surgery department 18 55 
Pediatric department................... 17 55 
Obstetric department 15 54 
General consulting department 79 87 
Dental services 65 79 
Clinical laboratories.................... 39 65 
Radiological service 42 77 


Pathological anatomy service 15 54 














As regards the kitchen and laundry departments, all the hospitals 
are to possess these services; 75 per cent. are to have a physio- 
therapeutical department and 55 per cent. an ambulance service. 

Secondly, for the efficient sanitation of certain cities and the 
introduction of such services in rural areas, and especially for the 
purification of drinking water in Santiago and the construction of a 
sewage system, provision of drinking water, and elimination of 
refuse in the provinces, the sum of 10 million pesos is to be assigned. 
Figure 5 indicates the percentage of the total population, and of the 
urban population, for whom such public services exist: 
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FIGURE 5. PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION (TOTAL AND URBAN) 
BENEFITING BY SANITATION SERVICES, 1938 
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(a) Communities with drinking water supply and sewage system. 
(b) Communities with drinking water supply only. 
(c) Communities without sanitation. 


It should be noted that the figures illustrated in the above dia- 
gram relate to 1938, and that there has been an improvement in the 
last three years. Nevertheless the installation of these services is 
indispensable and urgent for the betterment of public health in 
both town and country. 

Thirdly, more intensive and efficient medical action with regard 
to the types of morbidity which have the strongest influence on the 
national mortality rate is to be taken. 

In the field of infant welfare it is proposed to create institutions 
of ante-natal and post-natal protection throughout the Republic, 
to extend the existing services of the National Child Welfare Institu- 
tion, to build on the State farms workshop schools and farm schools 
for deserted and poor children, and to improve the work done by 
charitable institutions in this respect. The total expenditure under 
this head is estimated at 80 million pesos, subdivided as shown in 
the following diagram: 


FIGURE 6. PROPOSED EXPENDITURE ON CHILD WELFARE 
Building of rural workshops 
Protection of mothers and children in SO) DW WWD) 
provinces 40.000 000 
Children’s centre in Santiago 
Extension of farm schools D 
1.000 000 


Building of milk distribution centres... 
1.000 000 


a Cum 
eee Le 
Other institutions $000 00 2000000.. Peses 


It is proposed to make use of farm land owned by the General 
Social Assistance Department to build workshop schools, farm 
schools, etc., where deserted and crippled children can be educated. 
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In support of the anti-venereal campaign, the creation of new 
services and better equipment of existing services, mainly in the 
ports, and especially those of a military character such as Valparaiso, 
Talcahuano and Coquimbo, will absorb 30 million pesos. In this 
connection it is proposed to provide the policlinics with suitable 
equipment, to establish centres for diagnosis, to acquire the indis- 
pensable medicaments, to extend the laboratories in the Bacteriolo- 
gical Institute which undertake the production of Neo-salvarsan 
(Neo-arsolan), and Mapharsen (Oxiarsolan), and to create travel- 
ling units for reaching every part of the Republic. 

In the fight against tuberculosis, 90 million pesos will be devoted 
to the construction and better equipment of sanatoria and rest 
homes and the improvement of the housing conditions of certain 
patients (isolation system similar to that in the State of Texas). 
It is proposed to standardise 11 sanatoria with 1,377 beds, and to 
set up 10 rest homes with 2,500 beds, intended chiefly for patients 
who need a special climate and diet. 

Lastly, 94 million pesos are to be devoted to the better organisa- 
tion of the technical training of health staff by means of new build- 
ings, including the Cancer Institute in the Clinical Hospital of the 
University of Chile, to the equipment of laboratories of physiological 
chemistry, pharmacology, physiology, pathological anatomy, and 


bacteriology, to the extension and improvement of the School of 
Dentistry, to the creation of new schools for nurses, etc. The 
proposed investment of funds in centres for medical, dental, phar- 
maceutical, and nursing training are illustrated graphically below. 


FIGURE 7. INVESTMENT IN TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
(Each symbol represents 2 million pesos) 


Clinical Hospital School of Medicine 
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National Radium Institute 
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35 million pesos will be used for improving the pharmaceutical 
supplies of the health services in general: extension of the State- 
owned factories producing cottonwool, gauze, and appliances; 
industrialisation of estates of the General Social Assistance Depart- 
ment, on which spinning mills, hemp factories, electrical plant, etc., 
will be established and the living conditions of the agricultural 
workers employed there will be improved (construction of houses, 
schools, etc.); extension of the Bacteriological Institute. 

Special importance is attached to the extension of the Central 
Purchasing Office of the Social Assistance Department, a body which 
provides the hospital services with all their requirements as regards 
medicaments, instruments and utensils. It is proposed to extend 
the cottonwool, gauze, and instruments factories owned by this 
Central Office in order that the hospitals may at no time be in a 
position of running short of these indispensable materials. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


The war has created serious difficulties for the Latin American 
countries with regard to their supplies of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical necessities, because they used to import drugs and raw 
materials for national consumption and manufacture. As the coun- 
tries from which imports were usually obtained were France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, this aspect of normal commercial 
exchange has undergone profound alteration. Moreover, it has 
been no easy matter to find another source of supply, since in the 
United States of America there has been a sharp rise in costs 
aggravated by an increase of 30 per cent. in shipping freights. 

This position is one which has affected all the American countries 
and it explains why the delegates who recently attended the Atlantic 
City Convention of the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau considered 
it desirable to open a discussion on the subject. On that occasion 
views were exchanged and the experience of the different countries 
discussed, and it was found that the maintenance of normal supplies 
for the respective countries was fundamental to the care of public 
health and therefore to the defence of the whole continent. 

The Chilean delegation set forth its views at a meeting in Atlantic 
City, took note of the important observations made by other 
delegates, collated the views of the majority, and at a subsequent 
meeting in Washington submitted a draft agreement which was 
unanimously approved. The text of this agreement is as follows: 


The delegates of the Latin American countries to the Convention of the Public 
Health Association of the United States, having analysed and considered what 
possibilities are open to their respective countries in view of the effects on them 
of the world conflagration, agree to hold a semi-official meeting for the purpose of 
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recommending the following programme of action to the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau, and they promise that the Governments which they represent will take 
an active part in carrying it out and will contribute vigorously in the technical 
and economic fields: 


(1) Public opinion should be roused in favour of a basic intensification of the 
attention devoted by the various Governments to the protection of the health of 
their respective nations, it being understood that the protection of human capital 
is fundamental to all other defence and that the greatness and prosperity of a 
nation depend solely on a strong and healthy people. 

(2) In view of the wartime emergencies, and in order that such action by 
Governments may be more effective, it would be desirable for the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau to set up a special temporary section, consisting of delegates from 
the various countries and members of the Bureau, which would study the health 
measures of general application that, in the special circumstances of each country, 
may affect the rest. 


It is suggested that the immediate tasks of such a section should consist in the 
following: 


(a) To intensify the exchange of medical staff and auxiliary medical staff 
between the countries of Latin America and between these countries and 
North America; 

(6) To carry out a survey of the production and needs of the different 
American countries for the purpose of trying to meet their requirements 
and facilitating exchanges between them, while turning the special 
features of the production of each to the best account; 

To obtain priority for the exportation of articles intended for health 
protection; 

To apply the social criterion to the cost of these articles when intended 
for use by official or semi-official bodies; 

To promote quarantine measures intended to bring the health protection 
of each country into line with the general protection of the Continent; 
To request that the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau should ask the 
various affiliated countries to authorise it to place on the agenda of the 
next Health Conference the subject of “‘Continental Defence and Public 
Health’’, to be considered by the various countries solely from the 
technical medical point of view; 

Lastly, to draw the attention of Governments to the capital importance 
of the next Pan-American Health Conference, to be held at Rio de 
Janeiro, in order that all the countries may be represented as fully 
documented and as carefully prepared as possible. 


(3) The Dominion of Canada should be invited to be represented, like the 
other American nations, in the section mentioned under (2) above and to adhere, 
if this is found expedient, to the preceding agreements. 


It is hoped that the points which the writer has attempted to 
set forth here will produce among thoughtful and responsible men 
a conviction that the world of the future must be better constructed, 
being founded on respect for the sovereignty of each country, and 
that in that world every country will protect the life of its people 
and its human capital, that mainstay of all progress and prosperity. 





The Impact of War on Long- 
Term Unemployment in 
Great Britain 


Before the outbreak of war, Great Britain had been faced for so 
many years with the problem of hard-core unemployment that a 
standing army of long-term unemployed, numbering at times more 
than half a million, began to be widely accepted as a characteristic 
feature of the British economy. Preparations for war and war 
itself brought little change at first in the general unemployment 
situation. For eight months the level of unemployment remained 
high. At the same time, however, the proportion of long-term 
unemployment to total unemployment declined. In the months 
following May 1940, as economic activity quickened, the hard core 
began to dissolve more rapidly. By late September 1940, the 
Minister of Labour and National Service was able to announce that 
it had been reduced to well below the 100,000-mark. By the sum- 
mer of 1941, still further progress had been recorded; the hard core 
had fallen below the 50,000-mark, and was continuing to decline. 
The problem of long-term unemployment has thus been banished 
at last from the foreground of the national employment market— 
perhaps “once and for all’’, as the Minister of Labour has forecast.! 

In any case, one important conclusion can be drawn from the 
past, namely, that “unemployability” has not been an objective 
concept: its definition has varied with economic circumstances. 
The absorption of long-term unemployment has depended primarily 
on the extent and character of available employment openings. 
In the depth of depression, the hard core was at its worst. As the 
economic situation improved, the core became smaller—with some 
lag of course, but with far less than might have been expected. 
A man considered unemployable in 1933 might well have found him- 
self sought after in the summer of 1939. War experience has still 
further narrowed the limits of unemployability: it has been 
demonstrated, according to the Minister of Labour, that unemploy- 
ables are non-existent unless they are really physically or mentally 
incapable of work of any kind.’ 





1 Speech of the Minister of Labour and National Service to the Works Manage- 

ont Association, 18 Sept. 1949 (The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1940, p. 261). 

: Speech of the Minister of Labour at the Institution of Production Engineers, 
London, 26 Sept. 1941 (reprint). 
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LonG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT BEFORE THE WAR 


The roots of the problem of hard-core unemployment lie deep 
within the structure of the economy of Great Britain. Ever since 
the war of 1914-1918, relatively extensive unemployment has 
persisted, sapping the energy and the resources of a large part of 
the population and inflicting constant insecurity and poverty on 
hundreds of thousands of workers and their families.‘ At first, 
the high level of unemployment after the last war was regarded as 
an unfortunate but inevitable consequence of the temporary after- 
effects of war itself. It was not until the year 1927 that a note of 
concern crept into the annual report of the Ministry of Labour, 
which pointed out: 


In several respects . . . the year 1927 may be regarded industrially as that 
which has made the nearest approach.to normal since the war. There is some 
pane for thinking that the problems of employment and unemployment which 

ave revealed themselves during the year ought to be considered, not merely as 
residual difficulties of the war period, but as the problems of a new industrial and 
commercial era.* 


One of the central features of the post-war unemployment 
problem was its concentration in relatively few industries (engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, mining, and the textile industries); and as the 
Industrial Transference Board emphasised in its report in 1928: 
“The outstanding feature of unemployment in the heavy industries 
is that it is frozen by its close concentration in or about the coal- 
fields in areas of comparatively small extent’’.2 Chronic unemploy- 


ment in the depressed areas, the Board stated, “lies like a cloud 
over the whole industrial horizon and lowers over all industrial 
discussions’. Moreover, as Sir William Beveridge pointed out in 
“An Analysis of Unemployment’: 


All other industries are affected to some extent by the depression of the 
declining industries—have more unemployment than they would have if the old 
stable industries were not in process of contraction and more than they may 
expect when the contraction is completed. Contagion spreads from the depressed 
industries in two ways. On the one hand, labour extruded from the depressed 
industries has tended to overflow in all directions and not only into the special 
industries included in Group III (distribution, road transport, entertainment, 
hotels, etc.). On the other hand, there are laundries, garages and printing 
establishments, as there are shops and hotels in the depressed areas, serving the 
needs of those areas exclusively or chiefly and involved in their misfortunes. 


There was, thus, a tendency for “depression to breed depression”’ 





1 Only once between 1921 and 1939 did the percentage of unemployment of the 
insured population fall below 10; the exception was in 1927. 

2 Report of the Ministry of Labour for the year 1927 (Cmd. 3090, London, 1928), 
pp. 13-14. The Report went on to note that an appreciable number of workers 
who were wholly unemployed in the coalfields, in the cotton industry, in iron and 
steel, and in shipbuilding were unlikely to find employment in their own industry 
and district and must therefore seek an outlet in other employment in other areas. 

* Report of the Industrial Transference Board (Cmd. 3156, London, 1928), p. 15. 
The Board was set up in 1927 “for the purpose of facilitating the transfer of 
workers, and in particular of miners, for whom opportunities of employment in 
their own district or occupation are no longer available”. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

’ Economica, Nov. 1936, p. 376. 
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and for the nucleus of hard-core unemployment to accumulate 
additional unemployment around it.? 

One of the first indications of the extent of the problem of long- 
term unemployment was provided by the Ministry of Labour for 
the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Basing its 
conclusions on information covering the seven years ended in 1930, 
the Ministry reported that: “More or less continuous unemploy- 
ment is confined to a very small section of the insured population 
which cannot include more than about 100,000 men and 3,000 
women. This group represents the maximum size of the ‘standing 
army’ of the unemployed.’’? 

At the same time as efforts were being made to fathom the 
character and extent of the unemployment problem, the physical 
and moral consequences of long-term unemployment were becoming 
apparent, “mainly through the extent to which transferred men 
were failing to retain their jobs’. A special analysis of unemployed 
workers (aged 18 to 45) in depressed mining areas, carried out in 
1929, showed that nearly 25 per cent. of the total number examined 
were in need of physical and general rehabilitation before they 
could be expected to find their way back successfully into regular 
work of any kind.® 

In 1930, “outstandingly bad from the point of view of employ- 
ment’’, there was a general thrust of unemployment through- 
out the country; and in a number of areas additional to the scheduJed 
depressed areas, “the unemployment situation became such that 
a definite surplus of workpeople appeared likely to remain even 
after a general revival in the trade of the country’’.‘ In 1931, the 
depression deepened. The problem of long-term unemployment 
grew in proportion to the decrease in employment opportunities.® 
A sample enquiry of claimants for unemployment insurance benefits 
carried out in February 1931 showed that one of every four of the 
men and one of every five of the women were considered to be 
unsuitable, for one reascn or another, for submission to employment. 
In summarising the evidence regarding the composition and 
employability of the unemployed population, the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance stated in its Final Report 
(published in 1932): 


1See, in this connection, the arguments put forward by Prof. J. H. JoNEs, 
Mr. George Tuomson, and Sir William Wuyte: ‘Notes of Reservation’’, in 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population 
(Cmd. 6153, London, 1940). 

2 Appendices to Minutes of Evidence before the Royal Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Part V, p. 245, para. 29(5). During 1929, two sample 
enquiries were made to show the duration of individual unemployment; the 
results are given in The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1930, pp. 7-8. 

+ Report of the Ministry of Labour for the year 1929 (Cmd. 3579, London, 1930), 
p. 17. This analysis left out of account men over 45 years of age, whose unem- 
ployment constituted a still more difficult problem. 

‘ ary of the Ministry of Labour for the year 1930 (Cmd. 3859, London, 1931), 
pp. 7 and 19, 

* Analyses giving the duration of unemployment for applicants for benefit or 
allowance were begun in January 1932 and continued at regular monthly intervals 
until the outbreak of war; the results were published regularly in The Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. Details as to the duration of unemployment are not available 
in respect of persons registered as unemployed who are not claimants for benefit 
or allowance. 
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It must not be thought that the large number of persons considered “‘un- 
suitable” for submission to an employer were ‘“‘unemployable”. What the figures 
= to is that additional industrial training in the case of about 120,000 would 

ave improved the chances of employment; that age was the real handicap in the 
case of 140,000 men and other physical disabilities in the case of a rather larger 
number; and that 63,000 men and 17,000 women had very little chance of ever 


recovering employment. 


Significantly enough, about two-thirds of the personally handi- 
capped workers belonged to industries of exceptional unemploy- 
ment. 

The depression which began in 1929 reached its peak in August 
1932. In that month the percentage of the insured population 
unemployed in Great Britain was as high as 22.9 per cent., and 
2,866,000 insured persons were on the registers of the employment 
exchanges. By the end of the year, the total number of applicants 
registered for benefit or allowance who had been unemployed for 
12 months or more totalled over 461,000. By May 1933, the number 
unemployed for a year or more had risen to 483,000—the highest 
figure which has been recorded up to the present time, and the 
long-unemployed constituted 21 per cent. of the total number of 
unemployed applicants for benefit or allowance. 

The increase in long-term unemployment which accompanied 
the great depression affected the depressed areas with special 
severity. By July 1935, the proportion of long-unemployed men 
in the designated “‘special areas’? of England and Wales was three 
and one-half times as high as in the rest of the country. Not only 
was the total number of persons unemployed for 12 months or 
more at a constant high level in the depressed areas, but there was 
also a high percentage of persons unemployed for three years or 
more: in July 1935, of the 226,000 male applicants for benefit or 
allowance in the special areas of England and Wales, 58,600 or 26 
per cent. had been continuously unemployed for three or more 
years. 

In the country as a whole, the gradual improvement in employ- 
ment between 1935 and 1938 had a distinct influence on the 
absorption of long-term unemployment. By October 1938, the 
total number of persons who had been jobless for 12 months or 
more had fallen from the high ievel of 483,000 in May 1933 to 
275,000—a reduction of 208,000 or about 43 per cent. Largely 
because of the character of the recovery movement, the actual 
percentage rate of fall in the number of persons unemployed for 
three years or more was over twice as high in the special areas 
(43.2 per cent.) as in the rest of the country (20.6 per cent.), but 
the relative coi.centration of long-term unemployment in those 
areas remained about three and one-half times as high as in the 
remainder of the country.* Towards the end of 1938, the trade 
recession set in, decreasing employment and job opportunities 


1 RoyAL CoMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: Final Report (Cmd. 
4185, London, 1932), p. 85. 
' * Second Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales) 
(Cmd. 5090, London, 1936), Appendix II. 

* Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas in England and Wales for the 
year ended 30 September 1938 (Cmd. 5896, London, 1938), pp. 20-21. 
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—a trend which continued into the first month of 1939. Prepara- 
tions for war began gradually to be reflected in the employment 
statistics, however, and the employment improvement which 
began late in February 1939 persisted until the outbreak of war 
brought employment dislocations of a different character. 

By August 1939, the number of workers employed was the 
highest ever recorded, and, at the same time, the percentage of 
the insured population unemployed (8.3) was the lowest recorded 
since 1927. The number of men unemployed for a year or more 
had fallen from February 1939 on, but until August 1939, long- 
term unemployment had declined at a slower rate than had the 
total number of persons on the registers of the employment exchan- 
ges. 


TABLE I. THE COURSE OF LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN IN RELATION TO TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT, 1932-1939 





‘ Total number of 
Total number of registered applicants unemployed for 


applicants 12 months or more 





Jan. 1932 337 , 500 
Dec. 1932 461,700 
May 1933 483 ,000 
Dec. 1933 451,700 
May 1934 416,800 
Dec. 1934 383 , 800 
May 1935 387 , 800 
Dec. 1935 376,800 
May 1936 351,000 
Dec. 1936 313,900 
May 1937 313,600 
Dec. 1937 4 278,900 
May 1938 278, 800 
Dec. 1938 281,200 
Feb. 1939 289, 700 
May 1939 274,800 
Aug. 1939 1,102,400 244,500 











Source: The Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Even so, however, Great Britain entered the war with a total 
reserve of 1,102,415 persons registered as unemployed, only 643,320 
of whom had been jobless for less than three months. As many as 
244,513 of the total registered unemployed had been unemployed 
for 12 months or more; of these 109,304 had been on the registers 
for three years or more, 47,780 for two years but not less than three, 
and 87,429 for more than one year but less than two years. Long- 
unemployed men constituted 25.8 per cent. of the adult male 
registrants, and long-unemployed women made up 9.8 per cent. 
of the adult women registrants. These figures alone do not reveal 
the full gravity of the problem of long-term unemployment at the 
time of the outbreak of war, because, in calculating the duration 
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of unemployment, any period of work lasting three days or more is 
classified as a break in continuous unemployment. If, for example, 
a man had been unemployed for over two years and then obtained 
a temporary job during a busy season (such as a 10-day job at 
Christmas time), he would re-enter the statistics as just beginning 
a period of unemployment. The unemployment statistics therefore 
have a distinct tendency to underestimate long-term unemployment. 

Thus, in the years preceding the outbreak of war, Great Britain 
had a hard core of unemployment made up of anywhere between 
250,000 to 500,000 persons whose lack of employment was chronic 
or prolonged. It was this great mass of unemployment, known as 
hard-core because the possibilities of its absorption into ordinary 
industrial activity were so limited, which constituted the standing 
army within the total number of unemployed in the country. It 
was not always made up of the same individuals, of course—there 
was continuous turnover within the hard core; but it was sufficiently 
large in total volume to have accustomed a great part of the popula- 
tion to the existence of an enormous number of people for whom 
no work was, or was expected to be, available. 


Characteristics of the Long-Unemployed 


Within the hard core of the unemployed, there were several 
distinct groups. First in importance, perhaps, was the group of 
older workers who had been discarded from all useful economic 
activity. All the surveys which were made of conditions in the 
depressed areas came to agreement that one of the major employ- 
ment problems of the country was presented by long-unemployed 
older workers, most of whom had heavy family responsibilities. 
The third Annual Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board 
noted that during 1937 more than 250,880, or about 48 per cent., 
of the male applicants for allowance were 45 years of age or over, 
while 140,000 of this number were 55 years of age or over. Nearly 
one-third of these men had been unemployed continuously for 
three years or more. The fourth Annual Report of the Board, 
for the year 1938, revealed that of the 236,270 male applicants 
aged 45 and over, about 43 per cent. had had no employment in the 
preceding three years, while a further 35 per cent. had had less 
than 3 months’ employment in the preceding three years. Similarly, 
in the case of women applicants aged 45 years and over (who num- 
bered 17,700), about 35 per cent. had had no employment in the 
preceding three years and another 22 per cent. had obtained less 
than 6 months’ work during that period. 

In February 1938 and again in May 1939, analyses of the un- 
employed by age and duration of unemployment showed the direct 
relation between advancing age and long-term unemployment.’ 
The proportion of men and women applicants for benefit or allow- 
ance who had been unemployed for long periods increased as age 
advanced, as the following table, covering male registrants in 
May 1939, shows. 


1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1939, pp. 242-244 and 262-264. For the 
preceding analysis, see idem, June 1938. 
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TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF THE UNEMPLOYED ACCORDING TO AGE AND 
DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT (MALE APPLICANTS FOR ASSISTANCE 
OR INSURANCE BENEFITS, AGED 18-64), MAY 1939 











Percentage 
Total number 
Age group in Unemployed | Unemployed | Unemployed 
age group for for 3 but for Total 
less than less than 12 months 
3 months 12 months or more 
18-24 166 , 086 64.3 27.5 8.2 100.0 
25-44 494 , 203 53.7 27.3 19.0 100.0 
45-64 444 057 41.4 26.0 32.6 100.0 























Source: The Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1939, p. 243. 


A second major group within the standing army of the unem- 
ployed was that made up of young people and juveniles who had 
spent their formative years without employment or in activity 
which gave them no experience or skill of lasting industrial value. 
In 1938, the Unemployment Assistance Board found, after a special 
enquiry, that, of about 90,000 men of 30 years of age and under, 
58 per cent. had had no employment or less than 6 months’ employ- 
ment in the three preceding years. Its Report stated: 


Among the reasons why many of the Board’s applicants have been subject 
to long periods of unemployment there is one to which committees in all parts 
of the country have directed attention. It has become manifest that the largest 
group of long-unemployed young men consists of those who are unskilled and 
can only offer to employers labour of a kind of which there is a superabundance. 
The men in this group are usually or often the victims of “blind alley” employ- 
ment. On leaving school they obtained employment in which they had no oppor- 
tunity to acquire either.skill or aptitude or experience of any lasting value, and 
after the age of about 18 found themselves stranded lust any industrial 
proficiency and having forgotten most of what they had learnt at school. There- 
after, if they have had work at all, it has been in short spells and at odd jobs that 
have never given them any proper industrial status ... The minor unskilled 
jobs in industry are no doubt necessary, but the cumulative result of the casual 
and thoughtless practices which now prevail is at once demoralising to the indi- 
vidual and costly to the nation.? 


Finally, a third distinct group among the long-unemployed 
were the handicapped. All of the applicants to the Unemployment 
Assistance Board are ‘‘capable of work”’ in the sense in which those 
words are construed under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
“There is no doubt, however, that a considerable number of appli- 
cants are at such a disadvantage through chronic ill-health or 
injury that their chances of employment depend mainly upon their 
finding an employer who will engage them on compassionate 
grounds”, the 1938 Report of the Board pointed out. ‘Such 
persons are included amongst those registered for work and swell the 
figures pertaining to unemployment, notwithstanding the fact that, 
except under special conditions, they are in reality unemployable.’”? 


1 of the Unemployment Assistance Board for the year ended 31 December 
1938 (Cmd. 6021, London, 1939), pp. 45-46. 
2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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The psychological characteristics of the long-unemployed were 
less tangible, but of great importance. As early as 1929, the report 
of the Ministry of Labour pointed to the importance of psycho- 
logical factors in the re-employment of the long-unemployed, 
stating: 


The Department’s experience in transferring men from depressed areas to 
work in other parts of the country has shown that, in those areas, prolonged 
unemployment has robbed many men both of the physical fitness and of the 
attitude of mind which would enable them to undertake heavy work under 
ordinary industrial conditions without having some opportunity, in circumstances 
under which their pr could be carefull oasehed of accustoming themselves 
once more to regular hours and steady work.1! 


And some years later, the Unemployment Assistance Board 
emphasised that: 


A man long unemployed is not only in danger of losing his skill and aptitude 
for work, but he is also likely either to lose heart and feel that he is no longer wanted 
in the economic and social life of the nation, and thus to become embittered, or to 
accept his state of unemployment and make little effort of his own to change it.2 


In ordinary circumstances, therefore, a long record of unemploy- 
ment itself constituted a major obstacle to obtaining work. In ad- 
dition to the psychological factors mentioned above, employers 
tended to discriminate against workers who had been jobless 
for any length of time, both in employment and, if the work- 
ers were lucky enough to find a job, in their necessarily slow 
readjustment to production activity. This tendency gave rise 
to a rather vicious situation. Workers, especially older workers, 
who had been unemployed for a long time were then discriminated 
against in training and rehabilitation measures because their op- 
portunities for placement even after training were so poor. Training 
and retraining programmes thus had a limited utility for dealing 
with the hard core of unemployment in the years before the war. 
In fact, the expansion of training for adult workers and its extension 
to older long-unemployed workers were primarily dependent on 
the general economic situation rather than on the individual 
needs for training: programmes were curtailed in depression years 
and expanded in years of employment improvement—hardly a 
policy calculated to hold to a minimum the loss of employability 
occasioned by enforced idleness. 

Before the outbreak of war, the problem of hard-core unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain had already been affected by the expansion 
of the heavy industries, which had brought to the surface the very 
limited reserve of trained men available. There had been, as a 
result, considerable modification of employers’ specifications with 
respect to certain classes of workers. Unemployed workers with 
skills useful to war industries were gradually absorbed, and the 
shortage of highly skilled workers in certain trades created an 





1 Report of the Ministry of Labour for the year 1229, p. 37. 


* Re of the Unemployment Assistance Board for the period ended 31 December 
19865 (Cod. 5 a 1936 f 


177, Lon )» p. 17, 
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obstacle to the re-employment of less skilled workers.!_ The result 
of this process was that the remaining core of unemployment was 
made up, to an increasing extent, of workers who had never acquired 
much training or skill. As early as 1938, for example, the Commis- 
sioner for the Special Areas in Scotland pointed out that coal 
masters claimed that every efficient skilled man had a job and that 
in some districts they could not get men. “It is common know- 
ledge’”’, his report declared, “‘that in the last two years men who 
up to that time had been regarded by the coal masters as unemploy- 
able in the mining industry have returned to work.”’ Yet, blinded 
to the implications of this by the all-pervasive pessimistic fore- 
casting of future employment opportunities, the report continued: 
“It is, however, difficult to avoid the conclusion that the men aow 
left unemployed are unlikely ever to get work in the industry 
again.” In shipbuilding and in many branches of the engineering 
industry as well, men who had been considered unemployable 
began to find jobs as employment opportunities increased with 
war preparations. Employers’ specifications in hiring workers were 
being modified in relation to the available supply of labour. Even 
so, however, there was a sense of defeatism about the possibility 
of totally abolishing the hard core of unemployment at the moment 
when the country stood on the threshold of war.? 


LonG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT DURING THE WAR 
September 1989—May 1940 


“By the autumn of this year’”’, the British Minister of Labour 
declared to the House of Commons early in August 1939, “‘we shall 
as a nation be facing the problem of full employment . .. when we 
find that we have jobs waiting for men.” In fact, however, this 
forecast came true nearly twelve months later. The actual outbreak 
of hostilities in September 1939 led to dislocations of employment, 
with the result that, during the first month of war, unemployment 
rose by 100,000; in the second month, it rose by another 100,000; 
by the end of 1939, although slightly less, it remained at a high 
level, totalling 1,362,000; and in January 1940, it had risen to 
over 1,500,000. Not until the spring of 1940 was there any marked 
reduction in the general level of unemployment, and even by the 
end of 1940, total unemployment was over 700,000. During the 
year, however, the number of wholly unemployed men and boys 
had fallen by about 65 per cent. and the number of wholly un 


1 Writing in 1937, Sir William BEVERIDGE declared: 

Rearmament expenditure, in so far as it involves a demand for labour 
specialised on industries such as shipbuilding which had been structurally 
depressed or is directed deliberately to the special areas, may eat into the 4 
per cent. of long-period unemployment. It may bring frictional and seasonal 
unemployment to the lower, rather than to the higher, of the figures named, 
to 6 per cent. rather than to 8 per cent. But I should be surprised if it did 
much more than that. The absorption into regular industry of the chronic 
unemployed of the depressed areas will encounter many personal difficulties, 
even if there is an unsatisfied demand for labour in those areas. And already, 
at 6 per cent. or more of unemployment, in many regions of Britain, there are 
widespread complaints of shortage of labour and delays in production 
(Economica, Vol. IV, May 1937, p. 181). 

2 See, in this connection, the debates on unemployment in the House of Com- 
mons on 16 Feb. and 3 Aug. 1939. 
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employed women and girls by about 22 per cent; the average 
number of persons on the registers of the employment exchanges 
was the lowest on record since 1921.! 


TABLE III. UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE WAR 








Wholly unemployed | 
Tota! lempor- Un- 
Date unem- arily jemployed 
ployment stopped casual 
Total Men Boys Women Girls workers 





Aug. 1939 |1,231,692} 968,108) 729,877 | 35,353 | 167,754 35,124 | 211,978 | 51,606 
Dec. 1939 |1,361,°525| 1,170,798] 763,699 | 35,506 | 325,166 48,427 | 143,065 | 47,662 
Apr. 1940 | 972,695) 840,027) 538,570 | 21,528 | 243,480 36,449 90,182 | 42,486 
Aug. 1940] 799,452} 613,156) 303,979 | 27,168 | 235,192 46,817 | 154,380 | 31,916 
Dec. 1940 | 705,279} 541,900) 248,068 | 16,943 | 244,166 32,723 | 141,848 | 21,531 
Apr. 1941 | 410,511) 318,772] 139,895 | 17,344 | 133,056 28,477 75,373 | 16,366 
Aug. 1941] 270,289) 219,771) 98,737 17,390 82,208 21,436 37,950 | 12,568 
Oct. 1941 216,199) 185,850) 85,598 | 11,436 72,789 16,027 20,452 9,897 



































Source: The Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


While employment continued to improve in the heavy indus- 
tries, in which new demands for labour were created by the war, 
many factors combined to keep unemployment at a high level 
during the change-over from a peace or near-war to a war economy. 
In explaining the increase in unemployment after the war began, 
the Minister of Labour estimated that the short-term unemployed 
who were out of work for only a few days numbered “at least 
400,000’; that some 86,000 persons who did not normally register 
with the exchanges had done so in order to take up war work; and 
that another part of the increase was accounted for by the registra- 
tion for employment of large numbers of friendly aliens. 

Despite the rise in the general level of unemployment which 
took place immediately after the outbreak of war, long-term 
unemployment continued to decline steadily. Between August 
1939 and January 1940, its absorption proceeded at a relatively 
rapid pace; between January and May 1940, althoug!: the reduction 
continued, the rate of absorption slackened. 

The regular monthly analysis of the duration of unemployment 
of applicants for benefit or allowance was suspended on the outbreak 
of war; but from time to time special analyses have been made, 
which serve to indicate at least the general trend of long-term 
unemployment. The first such analysis covered workers on the 
registers of the employment exchanges at 1 January 1940. On 
that date, the total number who had been unemployed for 12 months 
or more had fallen from 245,000 (the comparable figure just before 
hostilities began) to 15 7,000—a decrease of 88,000. In other words, 
while the total number of persons rar had undergone no 


1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1941, p. 
* The Manchester Guardian, 2 Dec. 1939; Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, 


22 Jan. 1940. 
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change for the better, the number of persons unemployed for a 
year or more had declined by nearly 36 per cent., and long-term 
unemployment thus represented a smaller proportion of total un- 
employment by January 1940. By May 1940, the total number of 
persons who had been unemployed for a year or more had fallen 
to 121,874, a reduction from the figure for January of nearly 23 
per cent. and a reduction from the figure for August 1939 of 50 
per cent. Calculating the reduction from May 1939 (the time at 
which large-scale preparations for war began), long-term unemploy- 
ment had declined by nearly 56 per cent., and the proportion of 
long-term unemployment to total unemployment was 4 per cent. 
less in May 1940 than it had been in May 1939—16.4 per cent. as 
compared with 20.3 per cent. 

Because of the character of the demand for labour on and after 
the outbreak of war, almost all of the absorption of long-term 
unemployment took place among men; the number of women 
unemployed for 12 months or more showed little change, declining 
by only 2.8 per cent. between August 1939 and January 1940. By 
May 1940, however, the number of long-unemployed women had 
fallen from the August 1939 figure of 20,902 to 16,732—a reduction 
of 19 per cent. For adult men, on the other hand, there was a 
reduction of 86,429, or 38.7 per cent., in the number on the registers 
for a year or more by January 1940, and by May 1940 there was 
a further reduction of 31,760: the total reduction from August 1939 
to May 1940 was thus about 53 per cent. 

As in the period preceding the outbreak of war, the greatest 
reduction (both absolute and relative) in the long-unemployed took 
place within the group unemployed for one year but less than two 
years, but there were also substantial reductions among those with 
very long records of unemployment. Between August 1939 and 
January 1940, for example, there was a 47.6 per cent. decrease 
among men unemployed for from one to two years, a 39.2 per cent. 
decrease among those unemployed from two to three years, a 35.6 
per cent. decrease among those unemployed from three to four 
years, a 41.0 per cent. decrease among those unemployed from four 
to five years, and a 26.0 per cent. decrease among those unemployed 
for five years or more. 


TABLE IV. MALE REGISTRANTS (AGED 18-64) UNEMPLOYED FOR 
A YEAR OR MORE 






































iiiiictiabiaiiis 14 Aug. 1939 1 Jan. 1940 Aug. 1900 Jen, 1960 
No. % No. % No. % 

1 but less than 2 77,147 34.6 40,405 29.6 36,742 47.6 
a oS ae 43,054 19.3 26,187 19.1 16,867 39.2 
oe er ie 36,685 16.4 23,613 17.3 13,072 35.6 
ae “5 16,980] 7.6 | 10,024] 7.3 | 6,956] 41.0 
5 or more 49 ,232 22.1 36,440 | 26.7 12,792 26.0 

| Total: 223,098 | 100.0 {136,669 | 100.0 | 86,429 38.7 | 








Source: The Minisiry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1940, p. 42. 
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Moreover, just as had always been true in the past, age con- 
tinued to be a marked handicap to re-employment. A special 
analysis of wholly unemployed men on the registers, made in 
March 1940, showed that, while all age groups had been affected 
by the upswing in employment between May 1939 and March 
1940, the most marked reduction for wholly unemployed persons 
had taken place among the younger age groups. Thus, among men 
under 30 years of age, there had been a reduction of 45 per cent., 
whereas among men of 50 years of age and over the reduction 
amounted to only 16 per cent. Consequently, men over 50 years of 
age constituted 42 per cent. of the total number of wholly unem- 
ployed men in March 1940, as compared with less than 33 per cent. 
of the total in May 1939. These figures were not related directly 
to the duration of unemployment, but an earlier analysis of the 
long-term unemployed, made on 1 January 1940, had shown that 
nearly two-thirds of the men unemployed for between one and 
two years and over four-fifths of those unemployed for five years 
or more were over 45 years of age. Nearly one-third of the men 
aged 55-64 who had been on the registers for one year or more had 
been unemployed for five years or more, as compared with little 
more than one-fourth of those aged 45-54, one-fifth of those aged 
35-44, and one-seventh of those aged 25-34.? 

The relation between skill and experience and length of unem- 
ployment became very striking as war demands on the labour 
supply expanded. Of the total number of men unemployed for a 
year or more in January 1940, nearly 64 per cent. were registered 
for employment as labourers; the number of long-term unemployed 
in the skilled occupations for which there was a continuing and 
unsatisfied demand for labour was extremely small.* The occupa- 
tional groups which included the largest numbers of long-unem- 
ployed men were general labourers for heavy work and general 
labourers for light work, which together included nearly 40 per 
cent. of all men unemployed for a year or more. 

To summarise, then, the first stage of the war in Great Britain— 
September 1939 to May 1940—was marked by a striking reduction 
in long-term unemployment. Although people in all age groups 
and in all occupations had been affected by the re-employment 
movement, the greatest decreases among the long-term unemployed 
were among those who had been unemployed for one year but less 
than two years, among those in the younger age groups, and among 
those with some skill or experience in their industrial backgrounds. 
To an increasing extent, therefore, the hard core of unemployment 
was made up of older and inexperienced or unskilled workers who 
had been without employment for a very long stretch of time. The 
re-employment of this group could hardly be expected to take place 
automatically in view of the fact that the greatest demands for 
labour at that time were from industries requiring workers with 
some skill or experience or with considerable physical strength.‘ 


1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1940, p. 128. 

* Idem, Feb. 1940, p. 42. 

* Ibid. Feb. 1940, pp. 43-44. ' 

‘In later months, there has been a marked shortage of labourers in many 
important industries, and in particular there has been an urgent need of strong 
men capable of undertaking heavy labouring work. 
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May 1940—November 1941 


Military events of the spring of 1940, culminating in the collapse 
of France in June, led to more positive action in Great Britain to 
organise the utilisation of the country’s man-power. The Minister 
of Labour and National Service was given extensive powers to 
mobilise labour resources and to control employment. One of his 
first acts was to inaugurate a general review of all the persons in 
the nation who were registered with the employment exchanges as 
“wholly unemployed’’, in order to accelerate the absorption of the 
unemployed, particularly those jobless for a long period, into useful 
employment. He emphasised that the time when the country 
could afford to waste its man-power had passed; and that national 
attention must henceforward be concentrated on the ways and 
means by which men and women could best be mobilised for the 
great industrial war effort that was required to win the Battle for 
Britain. 

In order to find, among the long-term unemployed, men and 
women who might be suitable for employment in those war indus- 
tries in which there was already a shortage of labour, the Minister 
of Labour made arrangements in July 1940 for a general review of 
all unemployed men who had been on the registers of the employ- 
ment exchanges for a month or more. In the first instance, special 
panels were set up to review the prospects and employability of 
certain classes of workers in coal mining, shipbuilding, and agricul- 
ture and in the engineering industry, because of the acute shortage 
of suitably trained labour for these industries. In the second 
instance, general panels were established to survey the position of 
all men jobless for a month or more, no matter what their previous 
industrial link; the object of the extension of the panel system was 
“to provide an authoritative and impartial assessment of each 
man’s employability, in order that he may be placed in the work 
in which he can best serve the national effort’’.!_ Towards the end 
of 1940, the scope of the panels was extended to include the review 
of the cases of all men who had had less than four weeks’ employ- 
ment in the preceding four months. 

The panels were constituted by the local employment commit- 
tees and consisted of the members of these committees together 
with such other persons as might be suitable, including, in par- 
ticular, representatives of trade councils recognised by the Trades 
Union Congress.?, They continue in operation, reviewing the cases 
of all men whose period of unemployment is prolonged. Although 
the general panels do not examine men who have been considered 
by the special panels set up to assess the employability of workers 
in particular industries, the special panels may refer to the general 
panels any men not considered suitable for employment in the 
industries in which they had previously been employed. The 
panels suggest, in each case, all possible types of employment for 
which the unemployed workers might be suitable. If any worker is 
thought suitable for industrial employment or for training in en- 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1940, p. 213. 
* The local employment committees are at liberty to co-opt other persons 
whom they consider suitable, in addition to their own members. 
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gineering, the panels help him to find employment or the appropriate 
training facilities; and if he is recommended to take up civil defence 
work of some type, the panels put him in touch with the right 
authority. The Report of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress to the annual Congress, held in Edinburgh in September 
1941, drew attenticn to the work of the panels, stating: “The work 
of the men’s panels has been fully justified by the results, and the 
individual attention which can be given to each unemployed worker 
by the sympathetic operation of these panels is more likely to be 
productive of good results than the customary method of registra- 
tion.””? It was found, for example, that there were a great many 
long-unemployed men who had lost not only a certain amount of 
their skill but, equally important, had also lost confidence in their 
skill and were afraid to go back to their old work. Many of them 
were men in the 40-50 age class who had been unemployed for four 
or five years. The panels succeeded in finding light work for them, 
with the result that many men who were placed on light work 
found, after a stretch of regular work, that they could not only do 
light work, but that they could do their old job—and do it with all 
their old skill and self-respect. An important factor in the success 
of the scheme was the enlistment of the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the employers, persuading them to be patient and sympathetic 
during the difficult first weeks of the men’s readjustment to the 
routine of work.? 

By the end of October 1940, nearly 152,000 men had been inter- 
viewed by the panels. The great majority (nearly 117,000) were 
considered suitable for immediate employment, and a small addi- 
tional number (3,000) considered likely to become suitable after a 
period of trial or reconditioning. Among the persons considered 
unsuitable for immediate employment, the chief causes were 
physical or mental disability (nearly 25,600) or age (about 9,500); 
an additional 700 men classified as unsuitable were in receipt of 
workmen’s compensation; and another 1,600 were judged unsuitable 
for miscellaneous reasons. By the end of the year, the great major- 
ity of wholly unemployed men had been interviewed by the panels 
and had been classified either as fit for immediate employment or 
as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment. 

As a result of the successful operation of the panels set up to 
review the cases of men unemployed for longer than a specific 
period, the Minister of Labour and National Service extended the 
machinery to unemployed women workers, and panels were estab- 
lished to interview all women workers who had been unemployed 
for one month or more. As in the case of men, panels were set up 
in consultation with the local employment committees, but also 





*The Minister of Labour has also praised the work of these panels on various 
occasions. 


* The Times (London) tells how “‘unemployables” built one of the best shell- 
filling factories in the country and afterwards found employment in it. ‘They 
came from two, three, eight or even ten years of unemployment, before which they 
were in many kinds of occupation... They were started slowly and experimen- 
tally till they became inured to the work. Then the job with a sufficiency of food 
and the recovery of self-reliance began to tell. Those who saw them after a few 
weeks found transformed men with a new bearing, a revived confidence, and a 
changed outlook.” (30 Apr. 1941.) 
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including members from the women’s sub-committees. Member- 
ship of the panels is not confined to members of these two commit- 
tees, however, and additional persons with practical knowledge of 
industry have been co-opted; women officers from the employment 
exchanges assist the panels in their work. 

The findings of the panels regarding the suitability of the unem- 
ployed for industrial employment are tabulated below. Although 
the figures do not indicate how many of the long-term unemployed 
(that is, those unemployed for one year or more) are to be found in 
one category or the other, yet they do provide information on the 
relative number of unemployed who are difficult or impossible to 
place in employment and are apt to form a nucleus of long-unem- 
ployment unless positive measures are taken to reintegrate them 
in industrial life. 


TABLE V. THE EMPLOYABILITY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
(Investigations of the panels of local employment committees) 





Men and boys Women and girls 





Total number Number classified Total number Number classified 

wholly as unsuitable for wholly as unsuitable for 

unemployed |rdinary industrial} ynemployed |°rdinary industrial 
employment employment 





Feb. 1941 217,546 34,917 231,429 
Mar. 1941 217,432 36,400 198,021 2,000 


Apr. 1941 196, 366 37 ,000 101,533 3,797 
May 1941 141,984 36, 393 148, 328 4,021 


June 1941 121,562 34,763 122,094 3,975 
July 1941 113, 662 33,048 105,915 3,814 
Aug. 1941 116,127 32,345 103 , 644 3,623 
Sept. 1941 100,048 30,462 96, 546 3,477 


Oct. 1941 97,304 28,722 88,816 3,482 
Nov. 1941 95,335 27,821 76,649 3,076 























Source: MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: monthly releases The Ministry of 

our Gazette; various notices. 

It is not yet possible to estimate the results of the work of the 
panels on the rate of re-employment of the long-unemployed; but, 
in any case, from May 1940 onwards, the problem of long-term 
unemployment shrank steadily in size and importance and was 
replaced, by the end of the year, by the inter-related problems of 
labour shortage for war industries on the one hand, and on the 
other, “migratory unemployment” occasioned by deliberate or 
forced labour transference from non-essential to essential industries. 
In September 1940, the Minister of Labour announced that the 
hard core of unemployment had been reduced to “well below the 
100,000-mark”. In a speech to the Works Management Asso- 
ciation, he declared: 
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We have .. . eaten into the hard core of unemployment by means of training 
and transfer—not to the extent I would like, but it has been demonstrated that no 
human being is hopeless unless he is physically incapable. In the latest available 
figures, whic h are by no means complete, the hard core of unemployment has been 
reduced to well below the 100,000-mark, and these workpeople are, after all, 
victims of a system for which they are not responsible. I am anxious to distribute 
those who are capable among the works of this country so as to get rid of this 
problem once and for all, and then the State must take steps to prevent it re- 
curring.? 


By November 1940, the total number of registered applicants 
unemployed for 12 months or more had fallen to 67,984, a figure 
which constituted only 10.5 per cent. of total unemployment as 
compared with 16.5 per cent. in May 1940. The number of adult 
men on the registers for a year or more fell from 104,909 in May 
1940 to 54,079 in November, or by nearly 50 per cent., while the 
proportion of long-term to total unemployment among all men 
applicants fell from nearly 20 per cent. to 15 per cent. The con- 
tinued adverse effect of age on re-employment opportunities was 
indicated by the fact that over three-fourths of all the long-unem- 
ployed male applicants for benefit or allowance were 50 years of 
age or over. Moreover, only 6.5 per cent. of men applicants who 
were under 50 years of age had been unemployed for 12 months or 
more, whereas over 26 per cent. of those aged 50 to 64 had been 
unemployed for a year or more.? Clearly, therefore, the greatest 
part of the hard core of unemployment was now made up of “‘the 
long-term unemployed for whom because of old age or other infirm- 
ities it is unlikely that further employment will be found’’.* This 
fact led the Minister of Labour to consider the introduction of some 
kind of scheme to reduce the hard core of unemployment by re- 
moving older workers from the registers. “There are many men 
who should not be included in that category (i.e. the hard core)’’, 
he said. “I am trying to devise some form of payment to those men 
so that they will be taken off the books and regarded as veterans of 
industry.’’4 

Such a scheme was never put into effect, primarily because the 
need to use all available labour, including ‘‘veterans of industry’’, 
in some capacity or other, was too great. Older men were en- 
couraged in every way to get back into their old line of work; older 
women were called upon to take the places of young and more 
mobile women; employers (particularly defence contractors) were 
requested to facilitate in every way possible the employment of 
older workers or workers handicapped by a long record of unemploy- 
ment or by a lack of skill or both.® In other words, large numbers 
of the so-called unemployables were gradually being drawn back 
into the employment market under the constantly increasing pres- 
sure of war demands on the labour supply. 


1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1940, p. 261. 

* Idem, Dec. 1940, p. 311. 

* Statement of the ’ Minister of lanes in the House of Commons, 7 Nov. 1940. 

* The Manchester Guardian, 16 Dec. 1940. 

* It was reported in May 1941 that arrangements had been made with the 
Admiralty, the Ministry of Supply, and the Ministry of Aircraft Production for 
— > ments to circularise their contractors asking the latter to endeavour, 

_— e, to absorb the men classified by the review panels as suitable for 
light ork in industry. 
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By the spring of 1941, very few adult men registered with the 
employment exchanges had been unemployed for any length of 
time. In the official view, jobless men who were physically capable 
of work were practically non-existent. The Minister of Labour 
reported in June 1941 that the great majority of wholly unemployed 
men on the registers were unemployed for short periods between 
jobs. He emphasised that, of the men returned as wholly unemployed 
on 12 May 1941, “about a quarter of the total had been classified 
by local employment committee panels as unsuitable for ordinary 
industrial employment for physical and other reasons’’, but added: 
“It is not to be expected that men so classified can be easily placed 
in employment, but a fair number of them do nevertheless get back 
into work.”’' In late October, it was stated that 30 per cent. of 
the wholly unemployed men on the registers had been adjudged 
unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and that the great 
majority of the others were simply passing from one job to another.? 

Long-term unemployment has been, as was to be expected, 
more persistent in the case of women than of men, although its 
level among women was relatively low. In March 1941, a special 
analysis was made of all the wholly unemployed adult women on 
the registers of the employment exchanges. Of the total of 159,982 
unemployed women, 24,239 (14.2 per cent. of the single women and 
15.8 per cent. of the married women) had been unemployed for a 
year or more. More than 25 per cent. of the total number of long- 
unemployed women were aged 40-49 and nearly 30 per cent. were 
50 years of age and over. On the basis of this analysis, the Minister 
of Labour urged employers to draw from the reserve of older unem- 
ployed women in filling their labour requirements and to utilise 
these women to replace younger women who could do other work.? 
Replying to a question in the House of Commons on 21 October 
1941, the Minister called attention to the difficulties of re-employing 
or employing some classes of women workers, stating: 


In the case of women, the determining factor is often that they are not mobile 
and cannot readily be sent to employment available in other districts, and the 
only means of abosrbing them is by the withdrawal of mobile women from local 
employment for employment elsewhere, and replacing them so far as possible by 
the women who cannot leave home. 


By the autumn of 1941, the overwhelming majority of the long- 
unemployed had been absorbed into useful economic activity. The 


* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 25 June 1941. 

Similarly on 3 July, the Minister stated, of the men classified as unsuitable 
for ordinary industrial employment: ‘‘Experience shows, however, that in present 
— a number of these are likely to find employment” (Idem, 3 July 

1). 

7 * Idem, 21 Oct. 1941. Statement of the Minister of Labour and National 
rvice. 
* Following a meeting of the Minister of Labour and the Joint Consultative 
Committee, this statement was issued concerning the employment of older 
women: 





It was reported that a number of employers were reluctant to take into 
their employment women over the age of 35 or 40. The Minister asked for the 
co-operation of the British Employers’ Confederation in bringing to the 
notice of employers the importance of using the services of these women to the 
fullest ible extent. The Committee agreed that steps for this purpose 
should Ge cahen (The Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1941, p. 137). 
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sympathetic approach of the review panels to the re-employment 
problems of the long-unemployed had not only brought large num- 
bers of these workers back into the employment market but had 
made it possible for them to work back gradually into their old 
jobs and to regain their skill and self-respect. The latest figures 
available show that the reserve of unemployed labour power in 
Great Britain has been exhausted and that practically every man 
or woman who is able to work and who wishes to work can be placed, 
without much delay, in useful employment.' Some of the London 
papers have even called attention to the fact that many of the 
“unfit” now have jobs, adding: “Still it cannot be said that others 
are deprived thereby.’”? 


CONCLUSION 


The war has lifted the burden of hard-core unemployment from 
the British economy. Too little material has as yet been published 
to make possible any detailed or analytical description of how the 
hard core has dissolved under the pressure of war demand for labour; 
but there is no doubt that long-term unemployment has been almost 
completely absorbed. National emphasis has shifted from the 
dissolution of the hard core of unemployment and is now centred 
on the prevention of short-period unemployment. The major 
preoccupation at the present time is to ensure full and continuous 
employment for workers in essential industries and to shift workers 
from non-essential to essential jobs without intervening periods of 
“migratory unemployment”’. 

The principal lesson that can be drawn from British experience 
so far during the war is that the limits of “unemployability” are 
in practice much more narrow than had generally been assumed. 
The idea is still all too prevalent that a “standing army”’ of unem- 
ployed is inevitable, that is, that there are large numbers of people 
who cannot, in “ordinary times’’, find jobs. British experience has 
shown that the main cause for this widely-held belief has lain in 
the depressed level of employment. Nevertheless, there will remain 





* Relative to the need for labour, the unemployment figures still remain at a 
high level, but the explanation for this lies largely in the lack of complete cor- 
respondence between local demand and local supply and in the still imperfect 
degree of co-ordination between the release of labour from non-essential or over- 
staffed industries (which now contain the largest reserve of labour in the country) 
and its reabsorption into essential activity. In this connection, some of the 
schemes for the concentration of production have thrown out of employment many 
older women who are difficult to place because their domestic responsibilities and 
other factors (including the prejudices of employers) make them relatively 
immobile. 

* Quoted in the New York Times, 19 Aug. 1941. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on 8 October 1941, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service declared that both industry and agriculture must adapt 
themselves to the labour available. ‘‘You cannot allow a man who has been idle 
for two, three, or four years to be sacked within 48 hours of his being taken on and 
say that he is no good”, he added. “You must keep him a month. You must let 
his muscles harden up, and allow him to get fit and back into industry. The 
amount of wastage has been less than 5 per cent. of the people who have been out 
of work for years.” 
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a problem of “relative employability”. If, in future, the volume 
of demand for labour is allowed to fall below the supply, or if the 
character of the demand shifts without corresponding adaptations 
in the supply, many of the less employable workers, from the em- 
ployers’ point of view, will be thrown out of their jobs and will be 
unable to find new work. Their absorption into ordinary industrial 
employment will become more and more difficult in direct relation 
to the duration of their joblessness. They will become the nucleus 
of a new hard core of unemployment. In the absence of preventive 
action, the limits of ‘“‘unemployability” will be extended to include 
these “less employable” workers, whose unemployment derives 
primarily from the fact that there is no work for them to do or 
that they are not suitable for the work that needs to be done. 

Thus, one of the first prerequisites for any permanent solution 
of the problem of hard-core unemployment is the maintenance of 
employment opportunities at a level at which there is employment 
for all who wish to work and who are physically and mentally 
capable of regular work. The prevention of chronic and prolonged 
unemployment in time of peace will demand the same unity of 

economic purpose and approach as is now facilitating the mobilisa- 
tion of economic resources for war purposes. 

A second prerequisite for preventing the recurrence of hard-core 
unemployment is the existence of adequate administrative orga- 
isation and techniques for investigating the prospects of persons 
who lose their employment, for finding suitable employment for 
them, and for giving them the opportunity, by training and retrain- 
ing programmes, for fitting themselves for the jobs in question. 
In this connection, it may be possible to make training and retrain- 
ing programmes a more active agency for increasing employability 
or for modifying it in relation to the trend of the employment market 
than they have ever been in the past. The prospects of immediate 
placement must not be the sole or even the dominant criterion 
for the expansion or contraction of training and retraining pro- 
grammes; they must merely determine the direction of the training 
given. The scope of the training, on the other hand, must be deter- 
mined by the general level of employment, in the sense that pro- 
grammes should be contracted or expanded to correspond with the 
number of people who are forced by changing economic conditions 
to move from one job to another. Toa much greater extent than 
in the pre-war era, programmes must be based on the individuals’ 
needs for training or retraining if the loss of employability oc- 
casioned by enforced idleness is to be held to a minimum. Other- 
wise, the familiar and vicious cycle of unemployment, gradual 
loss of employability, and chronic or prolonged unemployment 
will once again hold sway. 

It is true, of course, that the debout les morts policy that has 
been necessitated by war requirements may well be modified so that 
many of the older workers and of those who are physically inca- 
pacitated can withdraw from the employment market in security, 

receiving as “veterans of industry’ an adequate income. At the 
same time, in countries which, like Great Britain, have been heavily 
engaged in conflict, a great national rehabilitation effort is being 
planned as a complement to reconstruction in the economic and 
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social field. No personal unit must be wasted after the war, the 
British Minister of Labour and National Service has warned. 
“It may lead to adapting machines to man instead of man to 
machines (he said), but that is not difficult. We cannot afford to 
neglect man-power.””? 

The emphasis which has been placed on the necessity to avoid 
further wastage of human resources in Great Britain has been 
widely echoed in other industrial countries. Because of the urgent 
and extensive demands of the war, the world has been shocked into 
a realisation of the waste of man-power that had characterised the 
pre-war period. The great majority of the people will not easily 
slip back into acquiescence in such waste once peace has been con- 
cluded. And those among them who have become a useful part of 
the community during the war will not meekly resign themselves 
to a future of unemployment and insecurity because the community 
cannot use their services in time of peace. It is no mere coincidence 
that statesmen in every major industrial country have begun to 
emphasise that employment security must be an integral part of 
future democracy. It is no exaggeraton to go beyond this and to 
suggest that the very maintenance of democracy is directly related 
to the prevention of the recurrence of widespread chronic and pro- 
longed unemployment. 


* * * 


An appendix to this report, based on material provided by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, will be published in an 


early number of the Review. 





1 Speech to the Institution of Production Engineers, Sept. 1941. 

The Draughisman (Feb. 1941) suggests that “gearing up” the health services 
as well as the employment services will help to reduce the hard core made up of 
the disabled unemployed; this is undoubtedly true and will be an essential part of 
any broad preventive action against prolonged unemployment, 



























INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


NINETIETH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its Ninetieth Session at Columbia University, New York, on 25 and 
29 October and 5 November 1941. 


The composition of the Governing Body was as follows: 


Government representatives: 


Mr. Goopricu (United States of America), Chairman 
Substitute: Mr. LuBIN 

Mr. van ZEELAND (Belgium) 
Substitute: Mr. GOTTSCHALK 

Mr. PoNTES DE MIRANDA (Brazil) 

Mr. Stewart (Canada) 
Substitute: Mr. Rive 

Mr. PRADENAS Munoz (Chile) 

Mr. Li Peng-Heng (China) 

Mr. de PANAFIEu (France) 

Sir Frederick LeGGEtt (Great Britain) 

Sir Shanmukham Cuetrty (India) 

Mr. Garcfa TELLEz (Mexico) 
Substitute: Mr. de ALBA 

Mr. van den TEMPEL (Netherlands) 
Substitute: Mr. LouDON 

Mr. Hamsro (Norway) 

Mr. Stanczyk (Poland) 
Substitute: Mr. STRAKACZ 

Mr. SoussotitcH_(Yugoslavia) 


Employers’ representatives: 


Sir John Forses Watson (Great Britain) 

Mr. HARRIMAN (United States of America) 
Substitute: Mr. McDavitt 

Mr. KELty (Australia) 

Mr. LamuraG iia (Argentina) 

Mr. MacDonneLt ( aos 

Mr. SHAw Kinn-Wei (China 
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Workers’ representatives: 


Mr. Cuu Hsueh-Fan (China) 
Mr. DoMENECH (Argentina) 
Mr. Downes (Union of South Africa) 


Workers’ representatives: (cont.) 
Mr. HALLswortTH (Great Britain) 
Mr. Hrinpaak_ (Norway) 
Mr. Moore (Canada) 
Mr. SCHEVENELS (Netherlands) 
Mr. Watt (United States of America). 


The following deputy members or their substitutes were also present: 
Workers’ deputy members: 


Mr. Eppy (New Zealand) 
Mr. Hurtapo (Mexico) 
Mr. Krier (Luxemburg) 
Mr. Rens (Belgium). 


Mr. SALVADOR ALLENDE G., Minister of Health, Social Insurance and Assist - 
ance of Chile, who was also present, addressed a sitting of the Governing Body. 


Opening Speech. 

The CHAIRMAN, in welcoming the members of the Governing Body to New 
York, said that the fact that the members had come in such numbers, that they 
had come from all the continents, that they had come under such difficulties and 
dangers of travel, was proof of the great importance that the Governments 
and employers’and workers’organisations attributed to the work of the Organisation. 
He extended a special welcome to the new members present at the sitting and paid 
a tribute to the members of the Governing Body who had not been able, because 
of present circumstances, to come to the meeting, as well as to those who no longer 
were members of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body before beginning its work expressed its deep regret at 
the absence of a number of its members. 


Officers of the Governing Body. 


In view of the special circumstances of the meeting, the Governing Body 
decided to suspend the provision of the Standing Orders calling for the election of 
new officers, and to continue its present Chairman and Vice-Chairmen in office. 
Owing to the absence of the Employers’ and Workers’ Vice-Chairmen, the 
Governing Body elected Mr. HALLSwortH and Mr. LAMURAGLIA to serve as 
Workers’ and Employers’ Vice-Chairmen respectively for the Ninetieth Session, 


Resignation of the Director. 


The Governing Body had before it the documents outlining the circumstances 
in which Mr. WiNnanrT had submitted his resignation in order to accept the post 
of American Ambassador to London. On the proposal of Sir Frederick LEGGETT, 
the following resolution of tribute to Mr. Winant was adopted: 


The Governing Body desire to place on record their high personal regard 
for Mr. John G. Winant and their high appreciation for the services he has 
rendered to the Organisation during his period of office as Director, partic- 
ularly in the critical period at the outbreak of the war. They further desire to 
send to him their good wishes for him in the high office he now holds. 


The question of filling the post made vacant by Mr. Winant's resignation was 
then discussed d the Governing Body. On a further motion of Sir Frederick 
LEGGETT, the following resolution was adopted: 


The Govessing. Body, expressing its high appreciation of the services 
rendered by Mr. Phelan and its full confidence in his capacity, entrusts Mr: 
Edward J. Phelan as Acting Director with all the powers and responsibilities 
of the Director. _ 
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Mr. PHELAN then made before the Governing Body the customary declaration 
of loyalty as Acting Director. 


Establishment of the Montreal Office. 


The Acting Director recalled to the members of the Governing Body the cir- 
cumstances which had necessitated the establishment of a working centre out- 
side Geneva and the transfer of the staff from Geneva during the summer of 1940. 

The Governing Body authorised the Chairman to make a public statement 
expressing its appreciation of the devotion of the Office staff. 

The Acting Divester drew attention to the measures that had been taken by 
the Canadian Government and by the authorities of McGill University whic 
had made ible the continued operation of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion as a whole. On the motion of Mr. Lusin, the appreciation of all the members 
was expressed in the following resolution: 


The Governing Body, mindful of the services and privileges afforded to 
the International Labour Organisation, expresses to the Canadian Government 
its appreciation for its aid and kindness which have made it possible for the 
International Labour Organisation to maintain its international character. 


The Governing Body authorised the Acting Director to express its deep 
gratitude to the authorities of McGill University for the various facilities it had 
given to the Office. 


Arrangements for the Conference. 


The Governing Body authorised the Director to express the gratitude of the 
International Labour Organisation to the authorities a Columbia University for 
its hospitality in making possible the holding of the Conference and of the Session 
of the Governing Body. 


Functioning of the Governing Body and the Emergency Committee. 


The ActinG Drrector recalled the difficulties that had arisen in the period 
since the Eighty-ninth Session in consulting the members of the Governing Body; 
at his suggestion, the Governing Body authorised consultation by cable, as an 
emergency measure, when circumstances so required. 

The CHAIRMAN mentioned the important services rendered by the Emergency 
Committee at the outbreak of war, but pointed out that the composition of the 
Emergency Committee could not meet the circumstances under which the 
Organisation was at present operating. 

The Governing Body decided to discharge the existing Emergency Committee 
with appreciation and thanks for the services it had rendered and to appoint a 
new Emergency Committee, to act for the provisional period of the emergency 
and to be composed of six members of the Government group, three members of 
the Employers’ group, and three members of the Workers’ group. 

It was agreed that the membership should be selected in such a way that 
it would be possible to meet on either side of the Atlantic as occasion might 
require. 


The members named to the new Emergency Committee were as follows: 


Government members: United States of America, Canada, Great Britain, India, 
Mexico, the Netherlands; with Brazil, Chile, China, Norway, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia as substitute members. A system of rotation will take place between 
Mexico, Brazil, and Chile, and between the Netherlands and the other States of 
Continental Europe with Governments in London. 


Employers’ members: Sir John Forses Watson, Mr. OeRsTED and Mr. Harri- 
MAN; with Mr. GemmiLt, Mr. EructKar, Mr. LAMURAGLIA, and Mr. LING as 
substitute members. It was understood that if Mr. Oersted were unable to serve, 
Mr. Gemmill would be appointed in his place as regular member. 


Workers’ members: Mr. HALLswortH, Mr. Rens, and Mr. Watt; with Mr. 
DoMENEcH, Mr. Moore, and Mr. SCHEVENELS as substitute members. 


Finance. 


The Governing Body reviewed the financial situation of the Organisation since 
its meeting in February 1940, formally confirmed the 1941 budget, which had 
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been previously approved by correspondence and by cable, and adopted the 
budget of the I.L.O. for 1942. 

he Governing Body took note of the grants made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to the International Labour Office and authorised the Acting 
Director to convey its appreciation to the Carnegie Corporation. 


Inter-American Committee on Social Security. 


The Actinc Director described a meeting which took place during December 
1940 at Lima, Peru, attended by Mr. W1NAnt, then Director of the Office, and 
by representatives of social security institutions or diplomatic representatives 
from the United States, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Peru, and Venezuela, at which it was decided to constitute an Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security. The Office was asked to give its assistance to the 
formation of the committee and to secure, if possible, the collaboration of social 
security institutions in the countries of the American continent which were not 
represented at the initial meeting. Canada had subsequently decided to partici- 
pate in the work of the Committee. 

The Chilean Government had invited the Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security to hold its next meeting at Santiago-de-Chile, and had prepared sugges- 
tions for the agenda. 

Mr.SALVADOR ALLENDE G, Minister of Health, Social Insurance and Assistance 
of Chile, who was directly responsible for the questions dealt with by the Com- 
mittee, addressed the Governing Body and on behalf of the Government of Chile 
confirmed the invitation to the Committee to meet at Santiago in March 1942. 
He considered that problems of social security, particularly in time of war, were 
of the greatest importance for the strengthening of democracy and for this reason 
was particularly happy to have the opportunity of convening in Chile a meeting 
which had for its aim co-operation among the American States on questions of 
social security. 

The Governing Body approved the action already taken by the Office and 
authorised it to continue to give any assistance requested by the Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security. It agreed that the Office should endeavour to secure 
a of the principle of tripartite representation in the delegations which 
would be sent to the meetings of the Committee, and also indicated that the 
Governing Body would be happy to be represented at the Santiago meeting by a 
tripartite delegation of its members. 


Programme of Work of the Office, 1941-42. 


The Governing Body considered and approved the programme of work for 
the Office. It also discussed in some detail the new obligations arising from 
the resolution on reconstruction voted unanimously by the Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation.* 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the resolution requested the Governing Body 
to transmit it forthwith to the Governments of all Member States and included 
a number of suggestions, some of which merited immediate consideration, while 
others would require consideration at a later stage. It was agreed that the Acting 
Director should transmit the text of the resolution, calling attention to the 
paragraph respecting the desirability of associating the International Labour 

nisation with the planning and application of measures of reconstruction, 
and to the paragraph suggesting that Governments, if they had not already 
done so, should set up representative agencies for the study of economic and social 
needs of the post-war world and that such agencies should consult with the 
appropriate organs of the International Labour Organisation. 

The obligations entailed in the resolution involved a programme of research 
for the International Labour Office which would clearly require a supplementary 
budget. The resolution also called for the setting up of a — tripartite 
committee of the Governing Body, with power to consult outside experts in the 
planning of the research programme and reconstruction measures. 

The Governing Body agreed that the Acting Director should prepare pro- 
posals to give effect to the resolution, and that these proposals would be con- 
—— at the next meeting of the Governing Body or of the Emergency 

ommittee. 





1 For the text of the resolution, see above p. 23. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


ECONOMIC REORGANISATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The economic reorganisation of the Netherlands which is being 
effected by a Committee set up under an Order of 12 November 
1940 enables the Government, and thereby the German occupation 
authorities, to control the national economy. The system, which 
is on the same lines as that introduced in Belgium and previously 
described in these pages', is based on the principles of leadership 
and graduated authority. The head of a subordinate group is 
responsible to the head of the immediately superior group, who is 
entitled to appoint or dismiss him. The heads of the central organ- 
isations are appointed directly by the Secretary-General for the 
Department of Commerce, Industry and Shipping. 

Economic control, as established by the new system, was re- 
cently strengthened by an Order of 24 June 1941, which made the 
opening of new undertakings and extension of existing undertakings 
conditional on previous authorisation by the Government. 


Appointment of Reorganisation Committee. 


By the Order of 12 November 1940 the Secretary-General for the Department 
of Commerce, Industry and Shipping set up a Committee to be responsible for 
the reorganisation of the national economy. The chairman and members of the 
Committee are appointed by the Secretary-General, who can also discharge them. 
The Committee was instructed in particular to take all the preliminary steps 
needed for placing the economic organisation of the Netherlands on a oie ooting. 

To this end it was empowered to dissolve existing economic organisations, 
a their amalgamation, prescribe the use to be made of their funds, amend or 

— their rules, and appoint or discharge their presidents, directors and 

r officials; it also had power to set up entirely new organisations and to give 

hens a monopoly right to represent the branch of activity for which they were set 

up. Lastly it could make it compulsory for heads of undertakings to belong to the 
official organisations. 

In the performance of its duties the Committee was given the right to set up 
organising committees for particular branches of economic activity and to issue 
instructions with which not only the economic organisations but their members 
taken individually were bound to comply.: 


System of Organisation. 


According to a commentary published in a German periodical*, economic re- 
organisation in the Netherlands has already made great progress. The creation of 
six officially recognised central organisations has been provided, for the following 
branches of activity: (1) industry, including motive power and electricity; 
(2) handicrafts; (3) commerce, including the hotel industry, cafés and restaurants; 
(4) banking and credit; (5) insurance; (6) transport. 

Agriculture, horticulture, stock raising and fresh-water fishing are not in- 
cluded in the new organisation but will be dealt with in separate regulations. 

The central organisations are sub-divided into principal groups, which com- 
prise all undertakings performing the same economic function, and occupational 
groups, organised with reference to the nature of production of the undertaking. 
For example, the principal group for leather comprises occupational groups for 
the leather industry, the =f t and shoe industry, the driving belt i ndustry, and the 
leather goods industry. 

The central organisations, like the principal groups and occupational groups, 
may form regional sections for particular provinces or localities. It is the organis- 

+ cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 301. 

2 Staatsblad, 


12 Nov. 1940. 
* Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, No.27, 3 Sept. 1941, p. 1052. 
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ing committee which, under the su ision of the Reestory-Ganensl, is respon- 
sible for issuing rules to definejthe field of economic activity for which the organi- 
sations are competent. Under these rules, the heads of undertakings or companies 
which carry on an occupation in a particular branch of industrial activity, must 
belong to the competent central organisation. 


Control ef Establishment of New Undertakings. 


Under the Order of 24 June 1941 new industrial undertakings cannot be set 
up without the express authorisation of the Government. Similarly, preliminary 
authorisation is necessary for the extension of industrial undertakings, a term 
which is defined as any increase in producing capacity resulting from the installa- 
tion of new machinery or from improvement in equipment. Authorisation is also 
needed for alterations in equipment if they are likely to lead to an increase in 
production. Lastly, special authorisation is needed for the manufacture of pro- 
ducts other than > he. that were produced at the time the new measure came into 
operation. The restriction does not apply to fashion goods in the ready-made 
clothing, boot and shoe, and furniture industries. 

The Order applies to commercial undertakings as well as industrial under- 
takings, except retail trade and the food trade. 

Under this new measure the Government has a means of controlling new 
investments of capital, preventing what are deemed to be harmful or superfluous 
investments, controlling the utilisation of raw materials, equipment, means of 
transport, fuel, etc., and reserving their use for the vital industries of the country.* 





SOCIAL POLICY 


THE ITALIAN LABOUR CODE 


At a sitting on 27 December 1941 the Italian Council of Ministers 
decided that the labour provisions of the new Book I of the Civil 
Code were to come into force on 21 April 1942. It may be of interest 
to indicate briefly the substance of the new Labour Code, which 
was incorporated with the new Civil Code by a Royal Decree of 
30 January 1941. As already recorded in these pages, by an Act 
of the same date the Labour Charter, which was promulgated on 
21 April 1927, was formally converted into an Act and placed at 
the head of the Civil Code on the ground that its principles were 
deemed to inspire the positive law of Italy as a whole.’ 


The conception of labour on which the new Labour Code is based comprises 
every form of work: manual work, technical work, intellectual work, and mana- 
gerial work. This means that the labour lations are not limited to the tra- 
ditional field of labour legislation but extend to economic organisation. 

Division I of the Book of the Civil Code forming the Labour Code is devoted 
to the bases of the corporative order: trade and corporative organisation, collective 
economic agreements, collective labour ments, labour courts, etc. 

Division II deals with work in the undertaking and defines the main features 
of the occupational status of heads of undertakings and of the staff. While estab- 
lishing the employer's ae oy ! as head of the undertaking, the Code also defines 
his responsibility towards the State with respect, among other things, to the ob- 
servance of the corporative discipline of production, a responsibility which had 

iously been set forth in the Labour Charter but for which so far there had 
no appropriate legal sanction. : : ' 

The definition of the workers’ status provides for uniform regulation of the 
employment relation, whether for wage-earning or for salaried employees. These 
regulations codify not only the provisions of legislation proper but also trade 
practices established by way of dines agreement. They relate to such matters 


1 Verordeningenblad, No. 26, 1941. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 563. 
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as remuneration, piece work, hours of work, holidays with pay, allowances in the 
event of sickness and maternity, maternity leave, breaches and termination of the 
contract of employment, social insurance and social welfare, apprenticeship, etc. 

A special division deals with independent work: the contract of work, services 
rendered in the exercise of the intellectual professions, protection of the rights 
of persons engaged in the liberal a. 


A second part of the Labour Code is devoted to the regulation of the various 
forms of commercial companies. It abolishes the traditional distinction between 
civil and commercial contracts on the one hand and civil and commercial com- 
panies on the other. The most far-reaching change, however, is that made in the 
legal status of shareholding companies. These are made subject to stricter regula- 
tion with regard to the exercise of State supervision, the liability of ma rs, 
the establishment of balance sheets, security for capital, etc. Whatever the form 
of the company, the rights of the workers are protected on the ground that they 
share in the economic activity of the undertaking, or in its profits in cases where 
such sharing is specified by agreement. A special division deals with the new 
regulations concerning co-operative undertakings. 

Thirdly, the Labour Code regulates, among other matters, trade marks, 
industrial inventions, and copyright; it also contains new regulations on industrial 
cartels and agreements, whether these are voluntary or compulsory. 

In brief, on the basis of its extended conception of labour, comprising all forms 
of economic activity, the Code aims at regulating all the fundamental institutions 
of the corporative economy.! 


THE SYSTEM OF ORGANISATION IN FRANCE 


While on the one hand the new legislation in France is imposing 
still further restrictions on the right of association and suspending 
the activity of several advisory bodies, on the other hand it is pro- 
viding for the institution of new advisory bodies to be attached to 
the committees for industrial organisation. Moreover, it is being 
found necessary to reform these latter committees. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 


An Act of 11 July 1941 has strengthened the legislation in force 
concerning groups and associations. In future any existing group, 
free association, registered association, or public utility association 
whose real aims or activities are found to be contrary to the national 
interest may be dissolved by a Decree issued by the Council of 
Ministers, whereas hitherto legislation was necessary for that 


purpose. 


The Act imposes very heavy penalties of imprisonment and fine on any 
person who takes part in the maintenance or direct or indirect reconstitution 
of a dissolved group or association. The real and personal property of dis- 
solved groups and associations will be seized and liquidated, the proceeds 
being devoted to public or public utility undertakings or assistance or charit- 
able institutions.? 


SUSPENSION OF THE ACTIVITY OF CERTAIN ADVISORY BODIES 


By an Order of 29 August 1941 the application of provisions in 
regulations under labour and social insurance legislation which re- 
quire the consultation of the following advisory bodies is suspended 
until 12 July 1942: 


1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 5 Feb. 1941. 
3 Journal officiel, 15 Oct. 1941, p. 4438. 
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The Permanent Board of Unemployment Funds; the Occupational Re- 
habilitation Committee; the Public ree allah Exchanges Board; the 
committees of review for which provision is made in section 3 of the Decree of 
10 November 1939 concerning the regulation of conditions of employment; 
the Superior Family Allowance Board; the local family allowance boards; 
the Advisory Committee on Arts and Manufactures; the Superior Occupa- 
tional Diseases Board; the Advisory Hygiene Committee; the Superior Labour 
Commission; the Committee for the Study of Social Questions; the Superior 
Council for Mutual Benefit Societies; the Permanent tion of the Superior 
Council for Mutual Benefit Societies; the Superior Social Insurance Committee; 
the Committee responsible for drawing up maximum price schedules for the 
purchase, repair, and renewal of artificial limbs and appliances for the victims 
of industrial accidents; the Superior Advisory Committee on the vocational 
retraining of persons injured in industrial accidents; the Committee on the 
schedule of medical and pharmaceutical expenses. 


THE ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION 


In a message to the French people of 12 August 1941 the Head 
of the State drew attention to the defects of the committees for 
industrial organisation which were set up under the Act of 16 August 
1940 respecting a provisional scheme for the organisation of indus- 
trial production.* Further, in a statement made by the Secretary 
of State for Production to the press on 27 August 1941 concerning 
the organisation and working of French industry, a twofold reform 
was announced: the appointment of “tripartite” advisory councils, 
attached to the committees for industrial organisation, and the 
creation of departmental courts to deal with the complaints of 
traders, manufacturers and handicraftsmen, who, it was stated, 
“thad hitherto been unable to get a hearing for their denunciation 
of regrettable cases of collusion and confusion’’. 


The message of the Head of the State pointed out, among other things, 
that the trusts had tried to get back their power by making use of the system 
of committees for lndusteial organisation for their own purposes, although 
these committees were formed “to set right the errors of capitalism”. The 
great companies, said the message, have arrogated to themselves excessive 
authority and an often inadmissible measure of control. The message an- 
nounced in conclusion that: 


the provisional system of economic organisation will be reformed on the 
following bases: regrouping of the committees, a larger measure of 
representation for small industry and handicrafts, auditing of their 
financial accounts, and co-ordination of the committees with the pro- 
vincial arbitration institutions. 


Institution of ‘Tripartite’ Advisory Councils. 


The first reform announced by the Secretary of State for Production was 
effected by an Order of 1 September 1941, attaching advisory councils to the 
committees for industrial organisation. This Order provides that a tripartite 
advisory council, comprising an equal number of representatives of heads of 
undertakings, ‘‘collaborators” (engineers, technicians, foremen, salaried em- 
ployees), and workers, may be attached provisionally to each organising 
committee or group of organising committees responsible for exercising the 
powers specified in the Act of 16 August 1940. 

These tripartite advisory councils may be required by the Secretary of 
State for Production to give their opinion on any temporary measure for the 
reorganisation of production which is necessitated by the shortage of raw 


1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 11, 11 Dec. 1939, p. 292. 
2 Journal officiel, 4 Oct. 1941, p. 4283. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug-Sept. 1940, p. 122, 

4 Journal officiel, 14 Aug. 1941. 
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materials and is likely to entail the total or partial closing down of certain 
undertakings. In particular they will be consulted on the procedure for select- 
ing the undertakings whose activities have to be suspended, for closing them 
down, and for reabsorbing the staff thus deprived of its normal employment. 
In application of this Order, ———— advisory councils have been set up 

or 


~ § a series of ministerial decisions the organising committees for a number 
of industries, including electricity, metal working, quarrying and dredging, 
building and public works, wood, iron and steel, pottery, etc.* 


ABOLITION OF THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Under a Decree issued on 9 May 1941 by -:he Head of the Ger- 
man occupation authorities in Serbia, all existing associations in the 
country except those devoted solely to economic purposes are 
prohibited from engaging in any kind of activity. Similarly, the 
creation of new associations is prohibited. The continued activity 
of purely economic associations and the creation of new associations 
of this kind must be approved by the military authorities. Con- 
traventions render the offender liable to the death penalty or, in 
less serious cases, to forced labour or imprisonment.*® 


THE Swiss “‘SocrAL WEEK’”’ 


The University of Fribourg in Switzerland, in conjunction with 
the Christian social movement, organised a ‘‘Social Week’”’ on the 
model of those instituted by French Catholics. It was held from 
29 to 31 August 1941 in the new buildings of the University and 
was attended by over 300 persons, including members of the Swiss 
clergy, a large number of Catholic teachers, students, and journal- 
ists, and representatives of the Catholic Conservative Party groups 
in the Federal and cantonal parliaments of Switzerland and of the 
various organisations of the Christian social movement. The 
International Labour Office was also represented. 


The general subject for discussion was the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, the 
fiftieth anniversary of which was celebrated on 15 May 1941. Among the par- 
ticular subjects dealt with, reference may be made to the following: the world 
repercussions of the Encyclical; its influence on economic and social develop- 
ment during the last fifty years; liberalism and socialism in the light of the 
Encyclical; the importance of the sociology of the Church for social and national 
reorganisation. All the speakers stressed the importance of the part that the Fri- 
bourg Union‘ played when the Encyclical was being drafted and prepared; its 
conclusions influenced much of the actual phraseology of the Encyclical. Several 
speakers also drew attention to activities of the International Labour Office in 
the field of practical realisation, and in particular to the work of its first Director, 
Albert Thomas. 

A Committee, composed of five representatives of the Swiss Christian social 
movement, five delegates from the Swiss Catholic Conservative Party, and five 
representatives of the Party’s parliamentary groups, was appointed to consider 
the conclusions of the various speakers and lecturers and, on that basis, to define 
guiding principles for the future social activity of Swiss Catholics.* 


1 Idem, 15 Sept. 1941. 

2Idem, 25, 29, and 30 Sept. 1941. 

3 Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Serbien, 16 May 1941. 

_*Cf. Rev. Albert Le Roy, S.J.: “‘The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Rerum Novarum”, in Inter- 

national Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 369-388. 

* An association of leading persons from various European countries, who met once a year 
to study the questions of the moment and provide a certain unity for the Christian movement. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 




















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR INFORMATION 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Under the Newfoundland Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 
1940, Regulations concerning the settlement of labour disputes 
during the emergency period were issued by the Governor-in- 
Commission on 27 June 1941; on 23 October 1941 new Regulations? 
were issued, which dealt also with the control of employment.* 


Establishment of Trade Disputes Boards. 


The Regulations provide for the establishment. of one or more trade disputes 
boards for the purpose of settling disputes which cannot be otherwise determined 
in cases where it ap to be necessary so to do in the interests of the defence of 
Newfoundland or the efficient prosecution of the war or for maintaining supplies 
and services essential to the life of the community. Each board consists of three 
members appointed by the Commissioner for Public Utilities for such term and on 
such conditions as he may prescribe. 

Any existing or apprehended dispute, if not otherwise determined, may be 
reported to the Commissioner by either party to the dispute. If in his opinion the 
dispute can appropriately be dealt with under the Regulations, the Commissioner 
may refer it for settlement in accordance with provisions of any existing agree- 
ment to which the parties are organisations representative of employers and 
workers; but, if there is a failure to reach a settlement or if the settlement is 
unduly delayed, the Commissioner may cancel the reference and substitute a 
reference to a trade disputes board. 

In cases in which there is no suitable means of settlement provided for by 
agreement, the Commissioner is bound to take any steps which seem to him ex- 
pedient to promote a settlement, and if these steps have not resulted in a prompt 
settlement, he may refer the dispute to a trade disputes board. 

Any agreement, decision, or award made under the aforementioned provisions 
is binding upon the parties and becomes an implied term of the contract between 
the employers and workers to whom the settlement relates. The rates of wages 
to be paid and the conditions of employment to be observed under the contract 
must be in accordance with the agreement, decision, or award. 


Restrictions on Strikes and Lockouts. 


An employer may not declare or take part in a lockout and a worker may not 
take part in a strike in connection with any trade dispute unless the dispute has 
been reported to the Commissioner and 21 days have —— since the date of 
the report, during which time the dispute has not been referred by the Commis- 
sioner for settlement, or unless the Commissioner has informed the parties that 
the dispute will not be dealt with under the Regulations. 

The Regulations define a lockout as “‘the closing of a place of employment, or 
the suspension of work, or the refusal by an employer to continue to employ any 
number of persons employed by him in consequence of a dispute, done with a view 
to compelling these persons, or to aid another employer in compelling persons 
employed by him, to accept terms or conditions of or affecting employment”’. 

A strike is defined as “‘the cessation of work by a body of persons a 
— in combination, or a concerted refusal or a refusal under a common under- 
standing of any number of persons employeu tv continue to work for an employer 
in consequence of a dispute, done as a means of compelling their employer or any 
person or body of persons employed, or to aid other workmen in compelling their 
employer or any person or body of persons employed, to accept or not to accept 
terms or conditions of or affecting employment”. 


1 Defence (Avoidance of Strikes and Lockouts) Regulations, 1941. 
- Defence (Control and Conditions of Employment and Disputes Settlement) Regulations, 


* An account of the control of employment provisions is given below, see p. 78, 
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Penalties. 

Any person who fails to comply with these regulations or with any order made 
under the regulations is guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months or to a fine not exceeding 
$500, and in default of payment of such fine to imprisonment not exceeding three 
months; or on conviction on indictment to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years or to a fine not exceeding $2,500 and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months. 

If a person convicted on indictment of an offence is a body corporate, every 
person who at the time of the commission of the offence was a director or officer 
of the body corporate is deemed to be guilty of that offence unless he proves that 
the offence was committed without his knowledge or that he exercised all due 
duty to prevent the commission of the offence.: 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN INDIA 
Tue Mysore Laspour (EMERGENCY) Act, 1941 


The Government of the Indian State of Mysore appointed in 
the summer of 1941 a committee, consisting of officials as well as 
representatives of employers and workers, to examine the existing 
legislation in British India for the settlement of industrial disputes 
by conciliation and arbitration, including, in particular, the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, and to make recommendations for 
similar legislation in the State. This decision was taken following 
special enquiries which showed that industrial disputes in the 
State had been increasing. The Mysore Labour (Emergency) Act, 
1941, which was drawn up on the basis of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, was promulgated on 26 August 1941.2 The Act came 
into force on the same date, and it applies to all industrial establish- 
ments, Government as well as private, throughout the State. A 
summary of the main provisions is given below. 


Government Assistance in respect of Trade Union Organisation. 


The Act provides for the appointment of a Commissioner of Labour with juris- 
diction throughout the State, and of assistant commissioners for local areas, to 
assist in the organisation of workers’ associations in industrial undertakings 
employing not less than 100 persons and to advise officers of such associations. 
Penalties are provided for the victimisation of workers on account of their trade 
union activities. A worker who is wrongly dismissed will be entitled to the recovery 
of wages from the employer for the period he is kept out of employment, at the 
same rate as his average wage for the twelve bedinr: preceding his dismissal. A 
fine of up to 1,000 rupees may be imposed for wrongful reduction of wages or other 
punishment, a part of the fine being payable to the worker by way of compensa- 
tion at the discretion of the court. 


Conciliation. 

A Registrar of Associations will be appointed, who will be ez officio Chief 
Conciliator of the State. A special conciliator in respect of a particular dispute 
may also be appointed. Provided that both parties agree, the dispute may 
be referred, at any stage in the proceedings before the Conciliator, to a board of 
conciliation consisting of three independent persons. 


Arbitration. 
Where the parties are not able to reach a settlement through conciliation, the 
conciliation board must report to the Government, which will then refer the dis- 


1 The Newfoundland Gazette, Vol. XVII, No. 26, 2 July 1941; No. 43, 28 Oct. 1941. 
3 UNITED P ROVINCES, DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: Labour Bulletin (Cawnpore), Sept. 1941, 
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pute to a court of arbitration. The award of the court will be binding on the 
ies and on their successors and assignees and may not be called in question 
in any civil or criminal court or other judicial ings. 

An employer may not make any change in contravention of the terms of a 
registered agreement, settlement, or award of the conciliation board, sole arbitra- 
tor, or court of arbitration. A fine extending to 5,000 rupees may be imposed for 
making such illegal changes, and for continuation of the offence, a further fine of 
200 rupees a day. 


Illegal Strikes and Lockouts. 


A strike or a lockout will be illegal if it has any other object than, or in addi- 
tion to, the furtherance of an industrial dispute within the industrial undertaking 
in which the strikers or employer locking out are engaged: if it is commenced or 
continued without giving necessary notice and before the initiation of conciliation 
proceedings; in cases where conciliation proceedings have commenced, until 
after 14 days of the publication of the report; in cases where the dispute has been 
referred to arbitration, before an award has been given; if it is in contravention of 
the terms of a registered a ment, settlement, or award; where conciliation 

ings have been completed, if it is commenced in respect of such dispute 
after two months from the publication of the report. 

An employer who has declared a lockout and continues it after it has been 
declared by the Registrar to be illegal will, on conviction, be punishable with 
a fine which may extend to 2,500 rupees, and, in addition, will be directed by the 
court to pay the employees kept out of employment by such lockout wages for the 
period they are so kept out, based on the average earned by each employee during 
the twelve months preceding the commencement of the lockout. An employee 
who has gone on strike after it has been declared illegal is liable to imprisonment 
for not more than 15 days or a fine which may extend to 25 rupees, and in the case 
<= a continuing offence to an additional fine which may extend to 1 rupee per 

y:? 


A SPECIAL LABouR CourRT IN PERU 


By Decree dated 16 April 1941, the President of the Republic 
of Peru issued provisions for the setting up of a labour court to hear 
appeals against the decisions of magistrates in individual labour 
disputes, which were formerly subject to appeal to the Department 
of Social Security. This special labour court is composed of three 
members: a retired magistrate; an advocate possessing the qualifica- 
tions of a judge of a court of first instance, appointed by the 
Government authorities; and the head of the Department of Social 
Security, who will also exercise judicial functions.? 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


On 1 October 1941 the Swiss Federal Assembly adopted the draft 
Order which had been introduced for the purpose of making it 
possible to declare collective agreements generally binding. The 
principal provisions of this Order have been analysed in these pages.* 
The Order came into force on 1 October 1941 and is to remain in 
operation until 31 December 1943.* 

1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

? Industria Peruana, Vol. Xi, No. 6, 1941, p. 2 


une . 222. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, ob XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 309, 
* Recyetl des lots fédérales (Berne), No. 46, 9 Oct. 1941, pp. 1141-1148. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT MEASURES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


REINSTATEMENT OF PERSONS DISCHARGED FROM THE DEFENCE FORCES 


Special Regulations were issued in the Union of South Africa on 
15 September 1941 under the War Measures Act, 1940, to fix the 
conditions for the re-employment of persons who relinquish their 
employment to render military service. 


Upon termination of an employee’s military service his employer is required 
to reinstate him in the occupation in which he was employed immediately prior 
to joining the armed forces, or in a similar occupation, provided the employee 
applies for reinstatement within one month of the termination of his military 
service. The conditions of employment of a reinstated employee must not be 
less favourable than those which were applicable to him at the time he relin- 
quished his employment. 

An employee whose remuneration was formerly based on length of employment 
or experience is deemed to have been employed in his former employment during 
the whole period of his military service or for a period of one year, whichever is 
the shorter. The same principle applies to apprentices, but only in respect of 
that portion of their military service which does not exceed twelve months. 

Once reinstated, the employee may not be dismissed, or have his wages re- 
duced, or his conditions of employment altered for the worse, within six months 
of such reinstatement. 

Departures from the above requirements may be authorised, on the application 
of any employer or employee, by the local committees for the reinstatement of 
volunteers which the Minister of Labour may set up. Every such committee will 
consist of ar official of the Department of Labour and not less than two other 
members, appointed for such period and on such conditions as the Minister may 
semeees. An appeal against the orders of the committees may be made to the 

inister. 

Where employees have been employed successively to replace employees who 
have successively enlisted, the right to reinstatement vests in such employees in 
the order in which they left for military service, but lapses for the other employees 
once one of them has been duly reinstated. 

An employer may not dismiss an employee with the object merely of evading 
any obligation imposed upon him by the Regulations, or on the ground that he 
suspects or believes that the employee has been accepted for military service or 
may relinquish his employment to enlist. 

A fine not exceeding £200 or imprisonment for a period not exceeding one 
year or both penalties may be imposed upon any employer who contravenes 
the Regulations or orders made thereunder. In cases where the subject of the 
charge is a reduction in the employee’s rate of remuneration or alteration of his 
conditions, the employer may ine be ordered to restore the remuneration or the 
conditions of employment. In the case of an employee whose dismissal or non- 
reinstatement was the subject of the charge, the employer may be ordered to pa 
to the employee a sum equal to twelve weeks’ remuneration at the rate to which 
the employee would have been entitled had he been reinstated or had he not been 
dismissed. The twelve weeks may be increased for this purpose by any time in excess 
of twelve weeks during which the employee was unable to obtain employment in 
the period of six neath since dismissal if he was dismissed before the expiration 
of a period of six months after reinstatement, or since the time he was entitled 
to be reinstated if he was not reinstated.: 





MEAsuREs To REDUCE THE SHORTAGE OF SKILLED LaBaur .’ 


Faced with an increasing shortage of skilled labour, the Govern- 
ment has taken additional steps to extend control over the engage- 
ment and placement of workers in essential industries and to widen 


1 The Government Gaseite, No. 2944, 19 Sept. 1941, pp. 745-748. 
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the scope of application of the Control of Industrial Man-Power 
Regulations.! Further, the Central Organisation for Technical 
Training, besides serving very largely to meet the military require- 
ments for technicians, is being used to meet the needs of war 
industries for skilled workers. 


Control of Employment. 


Engineering industry. On 3 October 1941, the Controller of Industrial Man- 
Power issued, by Government Notice No. 1396, instructions ordering each em- 
loyer in the engineering industry to notify the nearest local advi committee, 
in writing, of the name, trade, and address of every journeyman employed by him 
whose employment had been terminated or was about to be terminated. This 
notification must be given not later than 24 hours after the worker’s employment 
has been terminated or after notice has been given to him. Similarly, each 
journeyman in the engineering industry is required to notify the nearest local 
advisory committee, either by personal registration or in writing, of his name, 
trade, and address within 24 hours after his employment has been ended. No 
such worker may leave the district in which he was living at the time his employ- 
ment was terminated (except to register) until he has given the committee the 
required particulars. Finally, the ernment Notice prohibits the publication 
in newspapers or periodicals, or by any means whatsoever, of advertisements by 
any person offering employment to or inviting applications for employment from 
journeymen in any trade in the engineering industry. 

The two concluding paragraphs of the Notice require workshop employees 
(other than the unskilled) to work, with certain exceptions and under certain 
conditions, for not less than 54 hours per week, and order that overtime remunera- 
tion in the industry in a of any one day of work shall be payable only for 
time worked in excess of the ordinary hours of work for that day.* 


Boot and shoe manufacturing. By Government Notice, No. 1345, of 24 
September 1941, the boot and shoe manufacturing section of the leather industry 
was declared to be a controlled industry for the pur of the Industrial Man- 
Power Regulations. A further Notice (No. 1346) of the same date prohibits the 
engagement, without the prior consent of the Controller of Industrial Man-Power, 
of a wide variety of boot and shoe operatives.* 


Stevedoring. On 20 August 1941, stevedoring was declared by Government 
Notice (No. 1162) to be a controlled industry. A second Notice (No. 1163) 
of the same date issued regulations governing the wages and conditions of employ- 
ment of labourers engaged in the loading and unloading of ships.« 


Technical Training. 


As the Union of South Africa expanded its Army and its war industries (many 
of which were new or relatively undeveloped), the need for technicians, both for 
industry and the Army, became one of the urgent problems that had to be solved. 
A recent pamphlet issued by the Government describes briefly the progress made 
in remedying the shortage through the Central Organisation for Technical 
Training, under the Director-General of War ey art, 

In all, over 7,000 trainees have entered ihe C.O.T.T. scheme; and of those, 
about 2,000 have subsequently gone to military duties: into technical units; 
into the repair and maintenance shops of the Air Force and the Mechanical 
Transport; into armouries; and to bomb and grenade assembly plants. Trainees 
who enter the course must be, as a rule, between 17 and 40 years of age and 
physically fit. Centres for training have been set up in various parts of the 
country, and the trainees, if unable to live at home, live in selected boarding- 
houses. Training is given in engineering trades, and the course is intensive, 
covering a period of approximately six months. Each trainee must promise to 
serve “anywhere in Africa” for the duration of the war. If a trainee prefers to 
serve in industry, after his course, rather than with the armed forces, his prefer- 
ences are taken into account so far as possible. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 579. 
2 The Government Gaszetie, No. 2047, 3 Oct. 1941. 

4 Idem, No. 2945, 24 Sept. 1941. - 
4 Idem, No. 2931, 20 Aug. 1941. 
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During training, the Government pays the single men a sum of 6s, a day for 
7 days a week, and married men receive additional allowances of 4s.6d. per day 
for the wife and 1s. per day for each child. Free railroad and food warrants are 
provided to men going to a training centre, and the centre provides them with 
work clothes. 

In order to find additional skilled workers for war factories, any such workers 
who are willing to work in a war supply factory in one of the production centres, 
if and when they may be needed, have been asked to get into touch with the 
representatives of the Director-General of War Supplies, who have undertaken 
to travel around the country to make a survey of all skilled men who may possess 
suitable qualifications. It was pointed out that there was no intention of listing 
or enrolling skilled men who were already engaged in essential work in essential 
national industry other than war supplies. Volunteers for war work were merely 
asked to register their names, addresses, occupations, and experience, in order that 
the Government might obtain information on the availability of the Union's 
skilled man-power in rural as well as urban areas.1 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Regulations have been issued in Newfoundland under the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1940, granting powers to the 
Government to control the engagement and employment of workers 
in the interests of the efficient prosecution of the war. 


For the purpose of securing the public safety, the defence of Newfoundland, 
the maintenance of public order, or the efficient prosecution of the war or for 
maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the community, the 
Commissioner for Public Utilities may direct any person in Newfoundland to 
~~~ specified services in Newfoundland which, in the Commissioner’s opinion, 

e is capable of performing. Any services required of him, however, must be 
performed for the remuneration and under the conditions of service which are 
determined by the Commissioner in accordance with the provisions of the Regula- 
tions. In deciding the terms upon which such services are to be carried out, the 
Commissioner: 


shall have regard to any rates of salary, fees or wages for the performance 
of those services which appear to the Commissioner to be usual, and, in parti- 
cular in the case of services usually rendered under a contract of service, 
shall have regard to any determination relating to the remuneration and 
conditions of service of persons employed in the locality in the capacity and 
in the trade in which the person to whom the direction relates is to serve, 
being a determination contained in an agreement between organisations 
representative of employers and workers or in a decision of a conciliation 
board, arbitration tribunal or other similar body, or, in the absence of any 
such determination, shall have regard to the remuneration and conditions 
of service in practice prevailing among good employers in that trade in the 
district. 

The Commissioner may issue orders to regulate the engagement of workers 
by employers and the duration of their employment. Any such orders may relate 
either to persons or undertakings generally, or to a particular class of persons or 
undertakings. In particular, he may make an order: 


(a) Requiring persons to register specified particulars about themselves; 

(6) Requiring persons carrying on any undertaking to keep prescribed records 
relating to their activity; 

(c) Requiring persons carrying on or employed in any undertaking to produce 
these records and to furnish such records or information about them as may be 


escribed; 
_ (@) Providing for any incidental or supplementary matters which the Com- 
missioner thinks expedient, in particular the right of entry and inspection of 
premises in order to secure compliance with directions issued under the 
Regulations.? 
! DrmECTOR-GENERAL OF War SUPPLIES: Overalls ore Fighters’ Uniforms Too! (Johannesburg, 


1941). 
3 The Newfoundland Gazette, Vol. XVII, No. 43, 28 Oct. 1941. 
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AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL WAR SERVICES REGULATIONS 
IN CANADA 


Amendments have been incorporated in the National War 
Services Regulations of Canada in order to broaden “the powers 
governing the effective use of man-power for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, the national interest, and the economy of the 
nation”. Postponement of military training on the ground of 
occupation has been facilitated and procedures have been simplified. 
The amendments became effective on their publication in Order in 
Council P.C. 7680 of 4 October 1941. 


The position is now that the local boards which examine the cases of men 
called for military training may rule that the man’s training may be deferred for 
a period of six months; his case is then reviewed, and, if necessary, his deferment 
may be renewed for a further period of six months. The boards may grant several 
renewals of deferment, but no one deferment may exceed six months. The 
amendments specifically state that there shall be no exemption from and no 
indefinite postponement of military training, and that the postponement order 
may be cancelled at any time for military or other cause. 

When considering an application for a postponement order by a man engaged 
in farming, fishing, lumbering, trapping, mining, placer mining, gold prospecting, 
seafaring, railroad transporation, public utility, or in an occupation which the 
Minister has declared to be seasonal or essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war or in the national interest, the boards have now been formally instructed 
to ‘‘take into account the supply of labour available and the importance of the 
particular applicant’s occupation to the national economy”’. 

The powers of the boards to grant postponements to university students are 
more clearly defined and include provision for safeguarding the training of 
students in medicine, engineering, and the sciences. 

The right of employers or dependants of men to support an application for 
postponement of training is now definitely established; and any supporting state- 
ments must be filed within 8 days of a man’s notice to appear for medical examina- 
tion. 

The provisions of the War Measures (Civil Employment Reinstatement) 
Regulations, 19411, apply to the employer of any man called out under the 
National War Service Regulations “in the same manner and to the same extent 
as they now apply to any person who has left employment to enlist for service 
in His Majesty’s Forces’. This provision replaces a section of the Regulations 
which required the employer to reinstate a man called for training ‘‘in his occupa- 
tion or in an occupation and under conditions not less favourable to the man 
than those which would have applied to him had he not been called out for military 
training”’.? 

REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 
CHEESE FACTORIES 

New Zealand experienced some difficulty during 1941 in securing 
an adequate supply of labour for the country’s cheese factories. 
One of the steps that was taken to obtain the necessary labour 
was a registration of cheese factory workers, carried out under an 
Order dated 30 June 1941, which also made provision for a notifica- 
tion to the placement officers of engagements and dismissals of 
workers engaged in the manufacture of cheese.* 

The Registration of Employment Order covering the cheese industry, which 
was issued under the National Service Emergency Regulations, required every 


owner of a cheese factory to register with the Director of National Service and 
to provide the following information: (a) the number of men employed in the 





1 For a summary of these provisions, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 
1941, pp. 320-321. See also under “Reinstatement in Civil Life’. 

2 The Canada Gazette (Extra), Vol. LX XV, No. 55, 7 Oct. 1941. 

* The Cheese Industry (Registration of Employment) Order, 1941 (Serial No. 1941/103), 
dated 30 June 1941. 
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manufacture of cheese; (b) an estimate of the number of men required for the 
1941-42 season; (c) the number of men for whose employment as from the begin- 
ning of that season arrangements had been made; (d) additional housing accom- 
modation that would be needed; (e) output of cheese during the 1940-41 season 
and for the 1941-42 season; and (f) any other information that might be called 
for on the registration forms. 

Every worker employed in a cheese factory and every worker who had within 
the five years preceding the issue of the Order been engaged in cheese manufacture 
for a continuous period of not less than three months but who was not at the time 
so employed was required to register and to furnish details concerning himself and 
his work. This registration, as in the case of that of the employers, was effected 
on a special form, which was to be forwarded after completion to the Director of 
National Service, not more than 14 days after the date of passage of the Order. 

In addition, the owner of every cheese factory is required to furnish each month 
to the nearest placement officer (a) the name and address of any worker who 
entered his employment in the course of the month, the date of his engagement, 
the capacity in which he was engaged, and, if possible, his previous employment; 
(b) the name of each worker whose engagement was terminated during the month, 
and, if available, details of his new employment and his new address; and (c) the 
vacancies and types of vacancies existing in his factory. Every worker whose 
name is forwarded to a placement officer in fulfilment of this provision is considered 
to have been registered in accordance with the Order. Finally, each owner of a 
cheese factory is required, within 48 hours after notice of his intention to end the 
employment of any of his workers or of a worker's intention to leave his employ- 
ment, to advise the nearest placement officer of this fact, giving the reason for 
the termination of the employment and if possible the proposed new address and 
employment of the worker. 

Each person registering under the Order receives an acknowledgment of his 
registration either from the Director of National Service or from the placement 
officer on the Director’s behalf. 


THE CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
EXTENSION OF ESSENTIAL WorRK PRINCIPLES 


Ever since March 1941, the principles incorporated in the 
Essential Work (General Provisions) Order have been steadily 
extended over a wider area of the industrial structure of Great 
Britain. The most recent extensions have been to the iron and 
steel and chemical industries and to railway undertakings; and a 
special Essential Work Order has been drafted for dock labour. 
The primary intention all of the Orders is to secure for the 
industries concerned an adequate supply of labour and to encourage 
its utilisation as efficiently and economically as possible. 


Labour Supply for the Iron and Steel Industry. 


After consultation with employers and workers in the iron and steel industry, 
the Minister of Labour and National Service on 5 August 1941 made the Essential 
Work (Iron and Steel Industry) Order, thus bringing the industry within the 
provisions of the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, as amended. As 
undertakings in the iron and steel industry are scheduled under the Order, they 
will be notified by the Ministry of their duties and obligations.: 





1 The Essential Work (Iron and Steel Industry) Order, 1941, dated 5 Aug. 1941. (Statutory 
Rules and Orders, 1941, No. 1167). 

The undertakings affected will be those already under the Iron and Steel Control of the 
Ministry of Supply which are concerned with: iron ore mining and quarrying; blast furnaces; 
iron puddling; steel smelting; iron and steel rolling; iron and steel forging; steel drop forging; iron 
founding; steel founding; iron and steel tubes, pipes and fittings making: iron and steel wire and 
wire products; wire manufacture; manufacture of steel sheets and tinplate;manufacture of iron or 
steel nuts, bolts, rivets, screws and nails; production of ferro-alloys; coke ovens attached to iron and 
steel works; manufacture of carbon electrodes; scrap collection and distribution. If an under- 
taking carries on some activity other than these but in such close association therewith that for 
labour supply purposes they could more conveniently be dealt with together than apart, arrange- 
ments should be made with the local committees set up to administer the scheme. 
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The iron and steel industry is, according to the Iron and Steel Control of the 
Ministry of Supply, in a position to meet all demands for raw steel, and measures 
for directing the steel output of the nation to supply the requirements of the war 
machine have been successful. At present, however, some sections of the industry 
must close down for the duration of the war and their workers must be freed for 
employment in other sections of the industry, in which production must be 
increased, or in other industries. Accordingly arrangements have been made 
for a special labour supply scheme to deal with the problems of the iron and steel 
industry. The scheme is designed to secure, in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Supply, the best use of labour (including woman-power) ; to facilitate and arrange, 
through the normal machinery of the Ministry of Labour, the transfer of workers 
from one operation and/or undertaking to another; and to obtain such additional 
labour from outside the industry as may be necessary. 

The machinery of control is based on the normal machinery of the Ministry 
of Labour; but in addition, local labour supply (iron and steel) committees are 
being set up, together with a central co-ordinating committee, the Central Labour 
Supply (Iron and Steel) Committee. Each local committee has as chairman an 
officer of the Ministry of Labour, and includes not more than three representatives 
each of employers and of workers, nominated by the Ministry of Supply after 
consultation with the organisations of employers and workers concerned; a 
representative of the area organisation of the Ministry of Supply; and a secretary. 
The areas to be covered by the local committees coincide with the civil regions 
established in the country. 


Each scheduled undertaking must observe the following procedure: 


(1) Current labour requirements must be notified to the local office of the 
Ministry of Labour. 

(2) Substantial demands for labour anticipated in the future (such as those 
arising from the setting into operation of new plants or additional shifts) are to 
be notified as soon as possible to the local labour supply (iron and steel) committee 
in each area in which the labour will be required, with an indication of the approx- 
imate date on which the workers will be needed. 

. Ae Workers are to be engaged only through a local office of the Ministry of 
abour.' 

(4) Particulars of all workers who are not employed to full capacity or who 
are likely to become surplus are to be notified to the local office of the Ministry of 
eo ly together with the date on which the workers are expected to become 
surplus. ‘ 

(5) If only one part of the undertaking has been brought under the iron and 
steel labour supply scheme, and other parts have been scheteied jointly with it 
under the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order or a special Order, workers 
who become surplus to requirements in the former part of the undertaking may 
be employed in the latter part provided that particulars are notified to the local 
office of the Ministry of Labour so that the workers can be noted as being surplus 
to the iron and steel industry. 

(6) Any appreciable short-time working, whether actual or prospective, is to 
be reported to the local labour supply committee with a statement detailing its 
cause.? 


Labour Supply for the Chemical Industry. 


The Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, 1941, as amended, has also 
been applied to the chemical industry, with the same special arrangements as 
were introduced for the iron and steel industry.* Local labour supply (chemical) 
committees function in each civil region (one committee acting for both the London 
and the Southern regions), and their work is centrally co-ordinated and, in addi- 
tion, int ted with the regular machinery of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. The functions of the committees are generally similar to those 
outlined for the iron and steel industry.« 





A. With the exception of those to be employed as managers, salesmen, office clerks, and domestic 


workers. 
2 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1941, pp. 156 and 171; Iron and Coal Trades Review 
(London), 8 Aug. 1941, p. 124; The Times, 7 Aug. 1941; communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Undertakings affected will be those concerned with: heavy chemicals; fine chemicals; industrial 
alcohols, acetone and their derivatives; fertilisers; explosives; dyestuffs; coal tar distillation 


products; plastics and resins; gelatines, glues and sizes; and chemicals and extracts f ning. 
‘The Ministry of Labour Gazette ro 


, Aug. 1941, p. 156. 
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Dock Labour. 


An Essential Work (Dock Labour) Order has been made for the purpose of 
securing a regular, adequate and mobile labour force for the port transport 
industry... The Order sets out provisions which dock labour schemes in the 
principal ports must comply with in order to be approved, gives statutory backing 
to approved schemes, and places restrictions upon employers and workers in 
the engagement, allocation, and dismissal of labour at ports where schemes are 
in operation. It was described by the Minister of Labour and National Service 
as a novel development in which he hoped there was some element of permanency 
for dealing with the problem of decasualisation of dock employment. The 
provisions of the Order will apply to any particular port only after a scheme for 
that port, meeting the conditions noted below, has been submitted by the Corpora- 
tion (see below), approved by the Ministry of Labour, and put in operation. 

Under the Order (which gives effect to proposals submitted by the National 
Joint Council for Dock Labour), a company known as the National Dock Labour 
Corporation Ltd., has been formed to promote, finance, and administer port 
schemes. The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the C ration and a 
finance member are appointed by the Minister of Labour and National Service 
and three representatives of employers and three of workers, appoirtted by the 
Joint “cote are members of the Board.? In each port there will be a local board 
and a port labour manager appointed by the Corporation. The local board will 
co-operate with the regional port directors and port emergency committees in 
providing the labour required for the loading and unloading of ships. The port 
registration committees will continue to register port transport workers and 
employers, but they will no longer control the arrangements for engaging labour. 

The scheme applies to all port transport workers; other transport workers will 
be selected for inclusion in the scheme and will then cease to be casual workers. 
The dockers are paid the appropriate rate for the job while at work and, when the 
job ends, they automatically enter the employment of the Corporation, being 
paid 5s. for each of the 11 half-days during the week on which they report for 
work as required but are not allocated to a job. It is a condition of a docker’s 
employment under the scheme that he shall report for work regularly, that, in 
addition, he shall be prepared to accept any suitable work offered to him, and 
that he shall be willing to transfer to work in another port if necessary. All 
wages, whether due from employers for whom the dockers have worked or from 
the Corporation, must be paid weekly. Except in case of dismissal for serious 
misconduct, no docker may leave his job or be dismissed without seven days’ 
notice; there is a right of appeal to an appeal panel, the decision of which is final 
and may be supported by the direction of a national service officer. 

The cost of all schemes will be met from a National Management Fund 
maintained by the Corporation. The Fund for financing the scheme will be 
underwritten by the Exchequer, which will also contribute to the payment of 
administrative expenses of the Corporation. Employers are required to contribute 
to the Fund a sum not at present exceeding 20 per cent. of their gross wages bill. 

Both employers and workers acquire certain additional responsibilities under 
the scheme. Employers are not entitled to engage in port transport work unless 
they are registered and may only employ registered port transport workers who 
are either their own permanent men or who have been allotted to them by the 
port labour manager. They must give notice of their labour requirements, keep 
records, and pay each week to the manager the wages earned by the men, together 
with their contributions to the Fund. If they fail to do this, they may be removed 
from the register, subject to an appeal to the Minister. The workers, for their 
part, lose their attendance money for a week if they fail to attend at the control 
point, to accept suitable employment or otherwise to carry out their duties; in 
addition, they may be suspended from the scheme without payment, given notice 
that their work will be terminated, or (for serious misconduct) summarily dis- 
missed. In all cases, there is a right of appeal. 

Schemes are to be immediately prepared to cover the Port of London, the 
principal ports on the Bristol Channel, the Firth of Forth, Humber, Tees, Tyne 





1The Essential Work (Dock Labo Order, 1941, dated 15 t. 1941 (Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1941, No. 1440). ‘ was - . ~~ ' bans 

2 The directors of the Corporation are as follows: Mr. R. T. Garrett (chairman); Mr. H. M. 
Barton (finance member); for the workers, Mr. Deakin, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Milford; and for the 
employers, Mr. Howell, Mr. R. H. Jones, and Sir Douglas Ritchie. 
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and Wear, and the Order applied to each of these ports after the schemes are 
worked out and approved. The Order will not be applied to the Merseyside or 
Clydeside ports, where dock workers are now employed by the Ministry of War 
Transport, without further consideration. 


Railway Undertakings. 


A special Essential Work Order has been applied to railway undertakings.: 
The Order is similar to the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, as 
amended, in all respects, save for a few minor amendments relating largely to 
the dismissal of railroad workers. 


Application of the Essential Work Orders. 


At the beginning of September 1941 the Essential Work Orders applied to the 
following number of firms and workers: 














Essential Work Order scheduled affected 
General Provisions..................... 12,250 3,250,000 
Coalmining Industry.................. 
aes, PEELE EEE PEELE EEE. 2,950 1,050,000 
Building and Civil Engineering......... 

ee 4,300,000 





MoBILE SQUADS OF SKILLED WORKERS 


National industrial mobile squads have been formed by the 
Ministry of Supply, charged with getting production in new war 
factories under way in the shortest possible time. Each man in 
these squads is an expert fitter, setter, driller, turner or related 
craftsman from an established ordnance factory. He has volun- 
teered to leave his own district and to apply his specialised know- 
ledge on jobs at one of the new factories. 


Squads of fifty men possessing appropriate skills are drafted to individual 
factories for about 30 days. Complete with their tools and personal kits, they 
meet together at a central point and are then sent to a selected defence factory. 
A squad may start, for example, at a factory in the west country, do its work of 
training and stepping up production there, and then be sent to a centre in the 
north-east area, where the need for skilled artisans may be urgent. Through 
the willingness of the members of the squads to be transferred to work in different 
parts of the country, new production in various important factories was reported 
to have made a most successful start. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CONTROL 


The policy of decentralising the activity of the Ministry of 
Supply has been furthered recently by the establishment of regional 
“controllers” under a Director-General. In addition to their 
duties of assisting manufacturers to keep production schedules up 
to date by ensuring the smooth flow of raw materials, machine 
tools, and labour, the regional controllers will now assume some 
responsibility for the efficiency of production operations in their 
areas and will be concerned with the appropriate utilisation of plant 
facilities and available labour resources. As an instance of the 

1 Essential Work (Railway Undertakings) Order, 1941, dated 9 Oct. 1941 (Statutory Rules and 


Orders, 1941, No. 1602). 
2 Communication to the I.L.O, 
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efforts being made to speed up production, no fewer than 147 
contractors recently called at one regional office of the Ministry of 
Supply for assistance of one kind or another.’ 


WorkK CARDS IN POLAND 


In application of the Order of 20 December 1940 regulating the 
introduction of work cards in the Territory of the General-Govern- 
ment of Poland?, the head of the Labour Division of the General- 
Government issued an Order on 3 July 1941 specifying the industries 
in which cards would be introduced first. These industries are 
metal working, engineering, the electro-technical industries, and 
the manufacture of optical instruments and precision instruments. 
From 1 August 1941 onwards no worker, salaried employee, appren- 
tice or volunteer worker was to be employed in these industries 
unless he held a work card issued by the competent authority. 
The introduction of work cards in other industries was to be regu- 
lated by a later Order.* 


THE PROBLEM OF LABOUR SUPPLY IN BELGIAN COAL MINES 


The efforts made by the authorities in Belgium to increase the 
output of the coal mines toa maximum have created a labour supply 
problem in the industry that is becoming increasingly acute. An 
account has previously been given in these pages of certain measures 
taken to intensify the recruiting of additional workers and stabilise 
employment.* An Order issued by the Belgian authorities on 
29 May 1941 also introduced a system of attendance bonuses as a 
means of counteracting absenteeism. Lastly, the military occupa- 
tion authorities strengthened the existing measures by an Order of 
30 September 1941. 


The Order of 29 May 1941, issued by the Belgian authorities, provides for the 
payment of bonuses to underground workers who go down the mine on ev 
working day. Any absence from work, whether with or without a reason, includ- 
ing absence due to sickness or accident and premature departure from the under- 
taking, is counted as a day not worked. Underground workers who have gone 
to work diligently for a whole month, that is to say, who have no days not worked 
within the meaning of the Order, are entitled to a bonus which amounts, according 
to the worker’s category, to 714 per cent. or 15 per cent. of his wages in the 
Campine and 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. in other areas. If one day has not been 
worked within the meaning of the Order, these rates are reduced to 5 per cent. and 
10 per cent. in the Campine, and 3 per cent. and 6 per cent. in other areas; for 
two days not worked, the rates are 3 per cent. and 6 per cent., or 1% per cent. 
and 3 per cent., as the case may be. The percentages are applied to the customary 
wages. The Order came into force on 1 June 1941.5 

Supplementing these attendance bonuses for the purpose of counteracting 
absenteeism, the Order of 30 September 1941 issued by the German occupation 
authorities promises the payment of “‘loyalty bonuses” for the purpose of counter- 
acting labour turnover and any disinclination of the workers to continue working 
in the mine. It provides that underground workers who have belonged to the 
staff of the same mining undertaking for more than a year without interruption 
shall have a right at the end of the year, but not before 1 June 1942, to the pay- 
ment of a loyalty bonus, amounting in the Campine to 40 per cent. and in other 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 587. 

3 Verordnungsblatt fir das Generalgouvernement (Cracow), 1941, No. 62, p. 415. 
4 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 578. 

5 Moniteur belge (Brussels), 1 June 1941, p. 3988, 
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areas to 60 per cent. of the attendance bonuses paid during the year in question. 
Thus the grant of the loyalty bonus depends on the miner's diligence and on his 
stability in employment alike. 

Besides containing these measures of encouragement, the Order strengthens 
the restrictions on miners’ freedom of movement which had previously been intro- 
duced by the Order of 12 June 1941.:_ It provides that no existing contract of 
employment may be terminated before 31 May 1942 in any undertaking, inde- 
pendent department of an undertaking, or omen | undertaking in the surface 
and underground coal mining industry. In cases where notice to terminate the 
contract was given after 1 June and before 31 December 1941, it will not take effect 
until 31 March 1942. Where serious reasons exist, however, the employment 
office may authorise the premature termination of a contract of employment or 
consent to a shortening of the period of notice. 

In addition to these measures for preventing miners from leaving the mine or 
changing their employment, there are coercive measures for increasing the staffs 
of mining undertakings. In undertakings other than coal mining undertakings 
the engagement of workers who used to work in the coal mining industry requires 
the agreement of the competent employment office. The heads of such under- 
takings or their responsible agents must conscientiously find out whether the 
— they are engaging has previously been employed in a coal mining under- 
taking. 

Lastly, as a means of intensifying the recruiting of additional miners from 
among other groups of workers, the Order requires the National Employment 
Office to pay all workers who are newly en seal for underground work, and have 
never before worked in this capacity, the bonus of 1,000 francs which is granted 
under the Order of 13 November 1940: to unemployed workers in receipt of relief 
who have never worked underground and agree to be retrained for such employ- 
ment.? 


PLACING AND CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE IN 
HUNGARY 


The placing of agricultural workers in employment in Hungary 
has been organised on a national basis by an Order of 15 September 
1941. 


Local and regional offices have been set up uncer the supervision of a central 
body for adjusting the demand for and supply of labour in agriculture, viticulture, 
horticulture, and road building, dam building, etc. undertakings. They are 
responsible for collecting up-to-date information on the situation on the employ- 
ment market and seeing to it that agricultural undertakings are not short of 
labour nor workers short of employment. They may also be required to undertake 
the placing of agricultural workers in other countries. Their services are free of 
— to employers and workers. 

he local employment offices must inform each other and the regional offices 
of the changes in the employment situation in their area, of any surpluses or 
shortages of labour they observe, and of the wages paid, so as to facilitate the 
operations of adjusting labour supply as between localities and regions. 

The Order prohibits the charging of fees for the placing of agricultural workers, 
except in the case of certain local recruiting undertakings which are traditionally 
used by agricultural workers and the operation of which will be made subject to a 
special Order. Private employment agencies which do not charge fees are not 
affected by the Order.« 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE 


Important measures have been taken in France since the summer 
of 1940 for the development of vocational education in agriculture. 
An Act of 27 August 1940 organised apprenticeship in agriculture 
and, among other things, provided for a system of allowances to 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
2 Ibid. 


’ Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich, 3 Oct. 1941. 
4 Sadost Economist, 26 Sept. 1941, p. 375. 
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farmers who undertake the vocational training of apprentices.' 
This Act was amended by an Act of 1 June 1941. In addition, an 
Act of 5 July 1941 organised public agricultural education on new 
bases. 


The Organisation of Apprenticeship. 


The Act of 27 August 1940 had provided that farmers and rural handicraftsmen 
might be required to undertake the vocational training of a prescribed number of 
French apprentices drawn mainly from urban centres, and that those who engaged 
apprentices on the specified conditions would receive an allowance. The amount 
of this allowance was fixed at 900 francs, payable in three instalments. This 
system was modified by the Act of 1 June 1941, which leaves it to the Secretaries 
of State for Agriculture and National Economy and Finance to fix the amount of 
the allowance by Order. The new Act has also abolished the waiting period of 
five months before the apprentice is entitled to remuneration; in consequence 
wages, at a rate fixed by a departmental authority with reference to local custom 
cal the apprentice’s skill, are payable from the beginning of the apprenticeship. 

Farmers and rural handicraftsmen must see to it that their apprentices attend 
any seasonal courses of training that may be organised locally and are approved 
by the Minister of Agriculture. The Act of 1 June 1941 adds that in order to 
facilitate the vocational training of young persons in farmers’ families, pre- 
apprenticeship centres may be set up, where the apprentices can be received for 
a period of a few months. ? 


Agricultural Education. 


Public agricultural education, as organised by the Act of 3 July 1941, is divided 
into three stages. The first comprises continuation courses in agriculture and 
rural housewifery; the second comprises seasonal agricultural schools, agricultural 
domestic economy schools, specialised schools, and regional agricultural schools, 
on the one hand, and the national agricultural domestic economy school and 
the specialised national schools on the other. The third comprises the national 
veterinary schools and the Higher National School of Agronomy. 


First stage. According to the Act the object of the continuation courses in 
agriculture and rural housewifery is to give boys and girls who propose to engage 
in agriculture a wider general education and practical training in agricultural 
pursuits. Attendance at the courses is compulsory for boys and girls under 17 
years of age who do not pursue other studies and whose parents are engaged in 
an agricultural occupation. They last for three years, but the obligation to attend 
is limited to 100 hours in the year. 


Second stage. The Act specifies that the seasonal schools are to provide, 
preferably in winter, additional general instruction and vocational training for 
farmers and for young persons wae propose to engage in agriculture. 

The object of the agricultural domestic economy schools is to widen the general 
education of girls who propose to engage in agriculture, and to train women 
domestic economy teachers. 

The regional agricultural schools are to develop the general education of young 
persons who propose to engage in agriculture and their theoretical and practical 
vocational training. They are deemed to have the status of agricultural colleges. 
The period of study is three years. In addition they prepare farmers for the 
examination certifying fitness to give agricultural training. 

The specialised schools are intended to train specialists for rural industries 
and horticulture. A new diploma of agricultural studies has been created, to be 
issued by the Minister and Secretary of State for Agriculture on the results of 
an examination, the conditions of which will be fixed - Ministerial Order. This 
examination may be taken by any person. 

The National Agricultural Domestic Economy School is intended to train 
teachers for the second stage of agricultural domestic economy education. 

There are two specialised national schools: the National School of Horticulture, 
which is to train teaching staff for the horticultural and landscape gardening 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 251. 
3 Journal officiel, 18 June 1941, p. 2542. 
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professions; the National School of Rural Industries, which is to train technical 
staff for rural industries. The period of study is three years. Diplomas will be 
issued to pupils who pass the leaving examination. 


Third stage. Veterinary education continues to be governed in the main by the 
provisions previously in force. 

The aim of the Higher National School of Agronomy is to train higher grades of 
agriculturists. The subjects studied include physics, biology, and economics in 
relation to agricultural production and the various forms of rural activity. The 
period of study is also fixed at three years. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE PORTUGUESE FISHING INDUSTRY 


The Portuguese Government has decided to set up special 
schools for giving fishermen the necessary technical training for the 
exercise of their trade. The schools must also inculcate a taste for 
the trade and develop the physical, intellectual, and moral qualities 
desirable in seamen. 


The fishermen’s schools will preferably be situated by the sea, so that the 
pupils may practise the trade in the ordinary wa of life. There will be elemen- 
t courses or schools attended by fishermen’s children of 10 to 14 years of age, 
which will give them their apprenticeship in fishing in lagoons and rivers, on the 
coast, and at sea. There will also be technical schools for boys of over 14 years 
who are to take part in distant expeditions (trawling and cod fishing) and for 
— who propose to become employers, foremen, masters, or pilots in the 
trade. 

The instruction given in these two types of schools will consist of a theoretical 
stage and a practical stage on board a fishing vessel. The teachers who provide 
the theoretical instruction will supervise the practical lessons given by skilled 
fishermen. A diploma will be issued to pupils who have successfully passed 
through both stages. 

It will be the duty of a director, responsible to the Central Committee of 
Fishermen’s Institutions?, to see that these new vocational schools, which are 
subordinate to the Under-Secretariat of State for Corporations and Social Welfare, 
duly fulfil their obligations. + 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


SUSPENSION OF THE EIGHT-Hour Day ON DEFENCE WORKS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Existing legislation (Act of 1 August 1892, as amended by Act 
of 3 March 1913) limits the hours of work of all labourers and 
mechanics employed directly by the Government upon any public 
work of the United States to 8 hours in any one calendar day, except 
in case of extraordinary emergency. This restriction does not, 
however, apply to labourers and mechanics employed by a con- 
tractor or sub-contractor on construction for the War Department. 
This disparity, coupled with the existing acute shortage of skilled 
labour, has made it “difficult to obtain and retain adequate per- 
sonnel for construction work performed by the War Department”’. 

1 Idem, 8 July 1941, p. 2856. 

Cf. Industrial and’ Labour 


a Information, Vol. LXIV, No. 9, 29 Nov. 1937, p. 309. 
8 O Comércio do Porto, 1 Aug. 1941. 
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An Executive Order (No. 8848) was therefore issued by the President 
on 8 August 1941, suspending the 8-hour limit in the case of labourers 
and mechanics ‘‘employed by the War Department in the construc- 
tion, within the limits of the United States, of cantonments, air 
fields, fortifications and other public works which are necessary 
for the national defence and which may from time to time be 
specified by the Secretary of War as requiring, in the interests of 
national defence, work in excess of 8 hours per day”’. 


The wages of the workers concerned must, however, be computed on a basic 
day rate of 8 hours of work with overtime rates to be paid for at not less than time- 
and-one-half rates for all hours of work in excess of 8 hours in any one day. 

Similar Executive Orders had previously been issued on 31 Daumeher 1940 
and 18 June 1941, applying respectively to labourers and mechanics empioyed in 
the construction of air bases leased from the British Government: , and engaged on 
national defence works in the Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN TRINIDAD 


The following information is given in the Government of 
Trinidad’s first periodical Report on labour conditions in this 
West Indian colony. The Report covers the period from the 
appointment of the Industrial Adviser in 1938 to the end of 1940. 


Employment. 


The estimated total population of the Colony at the end of 1940 was 480,000. 
The cultivation of sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar was estimated to 
provide daily employment for an average of approximately 20,000 workers in the 
wet season and 30,000 in the crop season. It is considered, however, that in the 
sugar-producing areas there is a labour force of some 60,000 workers, among whom 
many work for cane farmers, in the oilfields, and on road construction. It is 
claimed that about 25,000 persons were employed in the cocoa and coconut 
industries. The average number of persons employed in the oil industry in 1940 
was 13,568 and there were also 475 workers employed in the asphalt industry. 
The Government of Trinidad employed nearly 10,000 persons, 7,000 of whom were 
manual workers. 


Unemployment. 


The Report states that it is not yet possible to indicate the incidence of 
unemployment. It is difficult to persuade workers to register as they move in and 
out of employment. This difficulty is aggravated by the intermittent nature of 
employment. It is generally claimed that agricultural workers are under- 
employed during the cultivation season. A number, however, cultivate garden 
plots and are often remuneratively employed away from the estate which rovides 
their chief employment. A Labour Bureau was established in Port-of-Spain in 
1935. During the three years 1938 to 1940 there were more applicants for work 
than vacancies, but employment was found for 3,810 persons. 


Wages. 


The majority of workers in agriculture are employed on either a piece or a 
task basis. In certain occupations and seasons workers are paid by results, and 
earnings depend solely on effort and output, while in other occupations and 
seasons workers are given a set task each working day. Upon the completion of 
this task, usually performed in 31% to 5 hours by normal workers, they are free to 
leave their work or to complete another half or full task, if they desire. It is 
rare, however, that sugar workers take advantage of this opportunity. The rate 
per unit of piece work and the size of tasks have een the su ubject of much conten- 
tion between employers and workers. The employers’ view is that the rates per 


+ Ct. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May oe. p. 588. 
Federal Register, 15 Aug. 1941; Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 53, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 479, 
and No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 880. 
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unit are fair and that the set task can be accomplished well within the hours of a 
normal working day. The workers, on the other hand, maintain that piece-work 
rates do not afford adequate earnings and that the size of tasks is out of proportion 
to the rate paid and, in some instances, is such that completion in an 8-hour day is 
physically impossible. 

In the sugar industry, the wages of field workers were increased in 1937 by 
approximately 10 per cent., and those of factory workers by about 20 per cent. 
A general temporary addition to wages in the form of a war bonus of 5 cents per 
day, per task, became effective in January 1940. The estimated average daily 
earnings of field labourers ranged from 35 to 90 cents, according to occupation. 
Juveniles employed on light work received from 25 to 30 cents per day, and 
ploughmen from 80 to 110 cents. In the cocoa, coconut, and other crop industries, 
the average weekly earnings of an adult male labourer in continuous employment 
varied from $2.25 to $4.50, and of an adult female labourer from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Owing to the depressed condition of these industries and, in particular, the cocoa 
industry, no improvement in wages had been possible. 

The wage conditions in the oil industry were far more satisfactory. Followin 
arbitration proceedings, an award was issued in January 1939, which coiiel 
inter alia a wage increase of 1 cent an hour retrospective to 1 February 1938, and 
an additional cent an hour from 1 February 1939. Early in 1940, the organised 
employers and workers agreed to an additional wage increase of 2 cents an hour. 
The parties also agreed to introduce a war bonus, based on the Government's 
cost-of-living index figure. By the end of 1940, this bonus had reached 2 cents an 
hour. It thus came about that, whereas wage rates at the end of 1937 were from 9 
cents an hour for unskilled workers to a maximum of 24 cents for skilled workers, 
in 1940 these rates exclusive of the war bonus were 13 cents and 30 cents res- 
pectively. 

The wages of manual workers employed by the Government were revised as 
from 1 January 1939, by the grant of a fairly general increase of 8 cents a day on 
previous wage rates and incremental scales for certain categories. On 1 January 
1941, the Government introduced a temporary addition to salaries and wages to 
meet the increased cost of living. In the case of wage-earning labour, this addition 
was 71% per cent. on the first 80 cents a day and 2% per cent. on wages in excess 
of 80 cents but not exceeding $4.80. Government contractors are now bound by 
the Fair Wages clause which provides for the payment of wages and the observance 
of working conditions not less favourable than those commonly recognised by 
employers and trade unions, or, failing such recognition, of those which would be 
observed by the Government if the work were carried out departmentally. 

Cost-of-living figures, compiled by the Government for the period covered by 
the Report and since 1940, show a steady increase in living costs. The index figure 
for 1935 being taken as 100, the figure for December 1939 was 118, for December 
1940, 133, and for August 1941, 143.1 


Industrial Relations. 


The Report states that it was the policy of the Department to promote peace 
in industry and trade by the encouragement of the organisation of workers in 
responsible trade unions, the establishment of good and human relations in 
industry, and the regulation of wages and working conditions by joint negotiations 
wherever possible. A fair measure of progress is claimed, with the result that 
organised strikes, with one unimportant exception, were non-existent and the 
number and duration of stoppages of work were reduced to a minimum. The most 
important feature was the establishment of an agreed procedure for settling trade 
disputes and for regulating industrial relations in such important industries as oil, 
asphalt, and shipping. 

A full account is given of the first trade agreement completed in the British 
West Indies, which was reached in December 1938 by the Shipping Association of 
Trinidad and the Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union. In order to 
prevent disputes, the agreement provides for discussion of points at issue in the 
first instance by the employee or trade union official and the employer concerned; 
if no settlement is reached, by a joint conference between the employers and trade 
union associations; and, if still no settlement is reached, by report to the Govern- 
ment Industrial Adviser. During the above procedure, there is to be no stoppage 
of work either by worker or by employer. The procedure thus laid down was 








1 Trinidad Royal Gazette, 15 Aug. 1941. 
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followed in Trinidad in subsequent agreements in other industries. Another 
development was the establishment of a conciliation board for the oil industry. 
Following disputes in 1937 and 1938, attempts at settlement were made between 
representatives of the oil companies and of the Oilfields Workers’ Trade Union. 
These negotiations did not lead to a settlement but it was agreed to refer the 
outstanding points at issue to an arbitration tribunal composed of nominees of the 
employers’ association and of the trade union, under an independent chairman. 
The tribunal was unable to reach a unanimous decision, but the chairman issued 
an award, which was duly operated by the parties concerned. Subsequently, 
early in 1940, a standing Conciliation Board was appointed, consisting of 10 
members nominated in equal numbers by the Oilfields Employers’ Association 
and the Oilfields Workers’ Trade Union, under the pn vain of the Industrial 
Adviser. It is reported that this machinery has worked with reasonable success. 
Although it has not been possible to promote similar direct collective relations in 
the sugar industry, a Joint Sugar Board has been established, including representa- 
tives of the employers’ association and of the sugar workers’ trade union. The 
Industrial Adviser concludes his Report with the following passage: 


While industrial relations in local industry and trade developed satis- 
factorily during the three years 1938-1940, the new way of life which is bein 
freely adopted in industry is far from being consciously realised and lived wit 
conviction, even by those who should be conscious of the reorientation which 
has taken place and who are in physical contact with it. There is still much 
to be achieved, therefore, in humanising employment relations, especially by 

sons in supervisory positions, most of whom in the large industrial units 

ave now lost their power to discharge if they have not wholly lost their 
wer to engage labour. A great deal can also be achieved by a fearless 
anne of mind and purpose and by a spirit of brotherhood among those who 
are to be the leaders of workers’ organisations. Petty personal jealousies and 
political rivalries may have a place in other spheres but in industrial organisa- 
tions and relations there is none. It should be realised that such personal 
jealousies and political rivalries will hinder rather than assist the progress of 
trade union development, in which case none will suffer except the workers 
themselves and their families. It is most desirable that the workers of the 
Colony should organise in strong and responsible trade unions and become 
trade unionists by conviction rather than mere paying members and oppor- 
tunists, especially as most of the large employers in the Colony are prepared 
to accept and encourage collective bargaining with responsible and representa- 
tive trade unions. ' 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN JAMAICA 


Two laws have been adopted in Jamaica which extend the 
provisions for the protection of women, children and young persons 


in employment. 


The Employment of Women Law, 1941, dated 27 May 1941, defines night 
work as work in an industrial undertaking during any portion of a period of 11 
consecutive hours including the hours of ten p.m. and five a.m. It prohibits the 
employment of women in night work except in the following cases: (a) where it 
is necessary to complete work commenced by day and interrupted by some 
unforeseeable cause; (b) where it is necessary to preserve raw materials which are 
subject to “— deterioration from certain loss; (c) a responsible position of 
management held by a woman who is not ordinarily engaged in manual work; 
(d) work carried on in connection with the preparation, treatment, packing, etc. 
of fresh fruit; (e) nursing; (f) work in a cinematograph or other theatre; (g) work 
in connection with a hotel or similar establishment; (h) work carried on by a drug- 

ist. 
. The Law empowers the Governor to make regulations which may: (a) restrict 
or prohibit the employment of women in any specified class of industrial under- 
taking; (5) restrict, prohibit, or regulate the employment of women before or after 
childbirth; (c) provide for the health and safety of women employed in industrial 


1 TRINIDAD AND ToBaGo, Council Paper No. 25 of 1941: The Administration Report of the 
Industrial Adviser for the Years 1988-1940. 
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undertakings; (d) prescribe the hours of work and other general conditions 
relating to the employment of women. 

The Children and Young Persons (Amendment) Law, 1941, dated 18 June 
1941, amends the Law of 1932 which fixed 14 years as the minimum age for the 
employment of children at sea and prohibited the night work in industry of 
young persons between 12 and 16 years of age. The Law defines a child as a 
person under the age of 12 years and a young person as a person under the age 
of 15 years. No child may be employed, except by its parents or guardians in 
light domestic, agricultural, or horticultural work or in any occupation to be 
prescribed by the Governor upon the advice of the Labour Adviser. In no case 
may a child be employed in night work or in an industrial undertaking. No 
young person may be employed in any industrial undertaking, in or upon any 
shi — than a ship hens only members of his family are employed, or in 
night work. ? 


PRIVATE EMPLOYEES IN CHILE 


AMENDMENT OF PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 


On 12 September 1941 an Act, No. 7064, was promulgated in 
Chile which introduced certain changes in the existing legislation 
on the improvement of the economic situation of private employees. 
A summary is given below of these changes in the Act of 5 February 
1937*, which provided for a living wage fixed by joint committees of 
representatives of employers, employees, and the Government, 
introduced family allowances, and created a special unemployment 
fund and system of compensation for length of service. 


Salaries. 


For the purpose of calculating the living wage, it is now considered that 
account should also be taken of any compulsory contributions to social insurance 
schemes which the employee may be required to make by law. 

The new Act makes provision for an annual adjustment of salaries. Every 
year the employer is bound to adjust his employees’ salaries, establishing an 
increment scale for this purpose. The increase must take effect in the month 
following that in which the living wage is fixed. Any increments granted volun- 
tarily will be taken into account in making the adjustment required by the Act. 


Family Allowances. 


The new Act includes the employees of semi-official institutions in the scope of 
the provisions concerning family allowances for private employees. 


Unemployment Fund. 


The special unemployment fund which was formed out of a contribution of 
1 per cent. of the employees’ salaries will continue to be accumulated at the same 
rate of 1 per cent., but this rate will be applied not only to the salary proper but 
to any bonuses and allowances as well. 

The benefit period may not exceed 90 days in the year and the daily benefit 
may not be less than 75 per cent. of the current living wage or more than four 
times such wage. During the period an employee who is out of work receives 
unemployment benefit, he will also be entitled to the family allowance at the 
corresponding rate. 

The provisions of the Act apply to all employees in semi-official institutions. 
As regards employees of the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund, a special 
additional contribution of 2 per mille on salaries will be payable in order to meet 
the cost of increments and adjustments under the new Act. 


1 Law relating to the Employment of Women in Industrial Undertakings, No. 33, 1941. 
2 Law to amend the Children and Young Persons Law, No. 57 ,1941. 


3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Legislative Series, 1937, Chile, 1. 
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Transitional Provisions. 


Within 30 days of the promulgation of the Act employers were required to 
increase their employees’ salaries by 12 per cent. of the current living wage; the 
salaries so increased are to serve as a basis for the annual adjustment of salaries. 

As a further measure of protection for employees, during one year from the 
date the Act came into operation employers may not terminate the contract of 
employment of an employee without paying a dismissal compensation equivalent 
to six months’ salary. An exception is allowed where there is a valid reason for 
dismissal as specified in section 164 of the Labour Code, such as desertion by the 
employee of his post without cause, death of the employee, declaration of the 
employer's bankruptcy, winding up of the business or undertaking owing to the 
employer's death, fraudulent action or breach of trust, operations carried out by 
the employee which were prohibited by the employer, or other serious breach of 
the obligations imposed by the contract. 

The debate on this measure gave rise to a campaign by the organisations of 
private employees, and the two central organisations, the Federation of Private 
Employees and the National Confederation of Private Employees, came to an 
agreement to press for the adoption of the Act. 

Proposals for substantial changes in the system of family allowances, unem- 
ployment fund, and living wage were set aside for consideration in the Bill on the 
matter which has been introduced by the Minister of Health. 


THE Scope oF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN FRANCE 


The situation of certain groups of workers under labour legisla- 
tion in France was defined in more detail by an Act of 21 March 1941 
which was supplemented by another Act of 11 August 1941. 


Under the first Act wage earners in the service of public offices and depart- 
ments, the liberal professions, companies subject to the Civil Code, trade unions, 
and associations of whatever kind are made subject, if not already covered, to 
the provisions of the Labour Code respecting contracts of employment, wages, 
placing in employment, the age of admission to employment, hours of work, night 
work, the weekly rest and public holidays, maternity and nursing leave, annual 
holidays with pay, industrial hygiene and safety (general provisions and special 
provisions relating to the employment of women and children), and occupational 
associations, and likewise to the provisions of the Act of 10 August 1932 for the 
protection of the national labour supply. By the Act of 11 August 1941 these 
provisions are also made applicable to apprentices in the liberal professions who 
are learning a trade for which the technical education authorities issue a certificate 
of vocational aptitude. 

The Act of 21 March 1941 also provides that the provisions of the Labour Code 
concerning apprentices, workers, and salaried employees and those of the Act of 
10 August 1932 for the protection of the national labour supply shall apply to the 
following groups: 


(1) Persons who, in an industrial or commercial undertaking, are required by 
the head of the undertaking, or with his consent, to place themselves at the service 
of customers while the latter remain in the premises or dependencies of the 
undertaking, in order to look after clothing or other objects handed over to them 
or to render services of whatever kind (the classes of staff in question include, 
for example, theatre, cloakroom, washroom attendants, etc.); 

(2) Persons whose occupation consists principally in the sale of goods or 
articles of any kind, securities, volumes, publications or tickets of any kind 
— to them wholly or mainly by a single industrial or commercial under- 
taking, or in the receipt of orders or of articles for treatment, handling, or trans- 
portation on the account of a single industrial or commercial undertaking, pro- 
vided that they engage in their occupation in premises provided or approved 
by such undertaking and on the terms imposed - the undertaking (the groups 
of staff in question are qualified persons who ordinarily act as managers of depots, 
branches, and agencies of whatever kind). 


As regards the second group, the Act defines in the greatest detail who are the 
persons to be protected by labour legislation, since a manager of this description 





1 Diario Oficial, 15 Sept. 1941. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIV, No. 11, 12 Dec. 1932, p. 338. 
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may be regarded in some cases as an agent, in others as a salaried employee, and 
in others as the head of an undertaking. It also fixes the conditions under which 
the provisions of labour regulations apply to the persons employed by such 
managers.! 


RESTORATION OF PIECE WORK UNDER COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS IN FRANCE 


By an Act of 22 August 1941 the restrictions on piece-work 
clauses in collective agreements which had been imposed under a 
Legislative Decree of 12 November 1938? have been relaxed. 


Under the Legislative Decree of 12 November 1938 concerning hours of work 
which is still in force, the provisions of collective agreements may not have the 
effect of reducing the output of an undertaking, and therefore any clauses in a 
contract which prohibit piece-rate wages and bonuses for output or restrict the 
use or modernising of plant, or limit overtime to certain processes are considered 
null and void. 

Experience has shown that in certain cases the absolute nature of this regula- 
tion entails serious drawbacks. Thus in the Parisian dressmaking industry, the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations are both in favour of reintroducing the 
clause prohibiting piece work that had been included in their collective agree- 
ment in order to guarantee the satisfactory making of articles on which the 
reputation of the Parisian dressmaking industry is based. 

This and similar claims were met by the Act of 22 August 1941, which provides 
that a Ministerial Order may grant an exception to the provisions of the Legislative 
— of y November 1938 when their application is likely to affect the quality 
of the work. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ON INDIAN RAILWAYS 


The first annual report on the working of the Payment of Wages 
Act‘ on railways in India has been published. The report states that 
the measure has proved beneficial to railway labour and that ‘‘as 
regards contract labour® it would be no exaggeration to say that 
the Act is the charter of their rights’’. 


Inspections. 


The total number of persons affected by the Payment of Wages Act in so far as 
railways are concerned is 809,888, including some 70,000 employed by contractors 
or sub-contractors fulfilling contracts with railway administrations. In the task 
of inspection the Conciliation Officer (Railways) and Supervisor of Railway Labour 
was assisted by 17 inspectors, who spent on an average 15 days a month away from 
their headquarters in inspecting stations and other railway establishments and in 
enquiring into workers’ complaints, besides devoting a week each month to a 
scrutiny of the wage records. About 5,826 offices and establishments were 
inspected during the year. 


Delay in Payment of Wages. 


The Act lays down that wages of persons drawing less than 200 rupees a 
month on railways employing 1,000 persons or over are to be paid within ten 
days after the last day of the wage period in respect of which the wages are due. 
It is observed that the railway administrations can be said to have, on the whole, 
acted up to the requirements of the law satisfactorily. About 2,000 cases of 





1 Journal officiel, 9 (gs, ent 7 Sept. 1941. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Information, Vol. LX VIII, No. 11, 12 Dec. 1938, p. 357. 

3 Journal officiel, 24 Aug. 1941, p. 3567. 

‘The Payment of Wages Act, 1936, fixes responsibility for payment of wages on the employer 
or at scapes agent. It provides, among other things, that no wage period may exceed one 
month. 


+ Labour engaged through an intermediary. 
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delayed payments were detected during the entire year and most of these cases 
related to the payment of overtime allowance, officiating allowance, leave salary, 
increments, etc. About 500 cases were reported in which payments to employees 
whose services were terminated by railway administrations had not been made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. 


Deductions. 


The deductions permitted by the Act include deductions for fines, damage to 
or loss of goods, or breach of contract. The deductions made under these heads 
on all railways during the year amounted to approximately 13,000, 209,000, and 
10 rupees respectively. The amount of the fines, together with contributions from 
a and other sources, totalling 721,000 rupees, was used for pur- 
poses beneficial to the workers. 


General Remarks. 
The report contains the following observation: 


As regards railway labour proper, there can be no doubt that the Act has 
proved to be of benefit to it. Not only have railway employees benefited 
from the accelerated payment of wages, including such miscellaneous emolu- 
ments as overtime, mileage allowances, etc., and of increments and leave 
salaries, but also in the accelerated payment of settlement dues to railway 
servants leaving service whether for good or only as a temporary measure. 
The restrictions on fining have also benefited the workers. It has, however, 
been contended that this restriction has resulted in the infliction of other 
punishments of greater severity, an accusation which is as difficult to prove 
as to disprove. Whatever be the truth or otherwise of the complaint, steps 
have been taken to check any tendency in this direction. The worker has 
further benefited from what may be called the codification of permissible 
deductions from his wages, a process which is still in progress in so far as 
traffic debits are concerned. Though it has not been found possible to do 
away with them altogether, it has been found necessary to examine the nature 
of these debits as also the justification for their recovery from the staff. 


It is further stated that, in spite of the absence of any systematic check of the 
establishments of railway labour contractors, the occasional visits of the inspectors 
to these contractors have resulted in real benefit to the workers. At the instance 
of the inspectors, wages which had been denied, or had remained unpaid for long 
months, have been paid and assurances given of better conduct for the future. 
In course of time, as inspections are systematised and the workers become aware 
of their rights, the Act, it is expected, will prove to be of even greater benefit. + 


WaGE INCREASES FOR EGYPTIAN TRAMWAY AND Moror Bus 
EMPLOYEES 


Owing to the rise in the price of food the Egyptian Ministry of 
Supply has requested the Cairo tramway and motor bus companies 
to grant their salaried employees and workers an adequate increase 
in wages. Such increases had previously been granted in Alexandria, 
Suez, and the Canal area, amounting to 30 milliémes a day for 
workers whose wages are not more than 10 girshes, and 40 milliémes 
for those earning more than 10 girshes. The Ministry has also 
decided to take suitable steps to prevent the hoarding of foodstuffs 
and rises in their prices.” 





3 Indian Information (New Delhi), Vol. 9, No. 77, 1 Aug. 1941. 
3 Al-Ahrém, 25 Sept. 1941. 




















SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 
A SociaL INSURANCE AcT IN Costa RICA 


A Social Insurance Act has been passed by the National Congress 
of Costa Rica which came into operation on 1 November 1941. It 
establishes the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund to provide for 
sickness, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance and maternity, 
family, and widows’ and orphans’ benefits. It is the first Act of its 
kind adopted by a Central American country. 


Scope. 


Insurance is made compulsory for all persons in employment including: 
industrial and agricultural workers, home workers, and domestic employees; 
persons working on their own account whose earnings are not more than 3,600 
colones a year and who are under 60 years of age; private employees and all 
employees of State institutions. 


Administration. 


The Fund will be administered by a governing body appointed by the Execu- 
tive Power and composed of five regular members and four substitutes. The 
Act specifies that when the members of the governing body are appointed, provis- 
ion must be made for the representation of insured persons and employers; their 
term of office will be four years. In addition, a president and vice-president will 
be appointed, and a general manager and deputy manager for administering the 
business of the Fund. 


Investment of Funds. 


The Act provides that the financial reserves of the Fund are to be invested for 
preference in the construction and installation of buildings for assistance purposes 
and projects for improving the assistance given to insured persons and health 
conditions in general; the construction of workers’ dwellings; the prevention of 
social diseases; social assistance and welfare institutions; the acquisition of land 
for the establishment of rural settlements for workers; and real property, mort- 
gages, and fixed-term deposits with the banks. 

The Fund may grant loans in cash to insured persons (public and private 
employees) to pee them to buy real property and build houses. 

The investment of funds must be authorised by a Board consisting of the 
Secretary of State for the Treasury and the managers of the National hah of 
Costa Rica and the National Insurance Bank. This Board will be responsible for 
the supervision of the financial administration of the Fund. 


Financial Resources and Benefits. 


The insurance scheme will be financed by the payment of compulsory contri- 
butions from insured persons, employers, and the State. The State contribution 
will be met out of the proceeds of certain dues on alcohol and land. 

The contributions and benefits will be fixed by the Insurance Fund, subject to 
approval by the Executive Power. The Act provides, however, that the first 
forms of insurance to be introduced shall be old-age insurance and maternity 
insurance for those sections of the wage earning population where this can be 
effected most easily. A period of three months is allowed for the introduction of 
the first of these two forms of insurance, and six months for the second. Other 
branches of insurance will be introduced by degrees, but all are to be in operation 
within a period of not more than two years. 


1 La Gaceta, 4 Nov. 1941. 
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PENSION INSURANCE AD]JUSTMENTS IN GERMANY 


An Act of 24 July 1941 made a number of changes in the three 
compulsory pension insurance schemes in Germany, which deal 
respectively with workers’ insurance, salaried employees’ insurance, 
and miners’ insurance.! The adjustments provide for increases in 
the basic pensions, facilities for pensioners who had belonged to 
two or more insurance schemes, and the extension of compulsory 
sickness insurance to pensioners. 


Increase in Basic Pensions. 


The pensions in course of payment at the end of July 1941 and those awarded 
after 1 August 1941 are now calculated with reference to the same basic amounts 
as used to apply before the substantial reductions which were made in 1931 and 
1932 by the emergency Orders for bringing down the costs of insurance insti- 
tutions.? 

In the workers’ insurance scheme, invalidity and old-age pensions in course of 
payment have been increased by 7 RM. a month, 1 RM. being deducted as the 
pensioner’s contribution to sickness insurance; the addition to widows’ pensions 
is 5 RM. and to orphans’ pensions 4 RM. a month. For newly awarded pensions 
the increase takes the form of a rise in the basic amount. This amount is increased 
in the case of invalidity and old-age pensions from 6 to 13 RM. a month, in that 
of widows’ pensions from 6 to 11 RM. a month, and in that of orphans’ pensions 
from 3 to 7 RM. a month. 

In the salaried employees’ and miners’ insurance schemes the basic amount is 
increased uniformly for all classes of pensioners by 7 RM. a month. In these 
schemes the widows’ and orphans’ pensions are fixed at 5/10 and 4/10 respectively 
of the total pension to which the deceased was or would have been entitled in the 
event of invalidity. 


Facilities for Pensioners Covered by more than one Scheme. 


Under the Social Insurance Code, insured persons who had belonged in turn 
to a workers’ insurance institution and a salaried employees’ institution are 
entitled to a total pension calculated with reference to their period of insurance 
with each of the institutions. Where, however, an insured person claims the 
basic amount under the employees’ insurance scheme, he receives the supplements 
corresponding to contributions paid in the workers’ insurance scheme only in 
respect of the amount exceeding a certain limit, fixed at 10 RM. a month for 
invalidity and old-age pensions, 6 RM. for widows’ pensions, and 4.80 RM. for 
orphans’ pensions. The reason for this limitation is that the basic amount is much 
higher in employees’ insurance than in workers’ insurance, while the supplements 
in workers’ insurance are proportionately higher than those in employees’ insur- 
ance. Hence, where an insured person has belonged in turn to both schemes, he 
must be prevented from obtaining a total pension higher than that which he 
would have received if he had belonged to only one scheme during the whole 
period of his insurance. This limitation has not been considered reasonable by 
insured persons who have paid contributions for many years without receiving a 
corresponding supplement to their pension. 

The Act of 24 July 1941, while maintaining the principle that the combination 
of the basic amount for employees’ insurance with the supplements for workers’ 
insurance should be subject to restriction, lowered the above-mentioned limits by 
half and thereby increased the total pension payable to insured persons who have 
contributed for many years to the workers’ insurance scheme. 


Pensioners’ Sickness Insurance. 


_ Persons who were in receipt of pensions under the workers’ and employees’ 
insurance schemes were not protected in the event of sickness, such protection 





1 For previous adjustments of German pension insurance to war conditions, see International 
r Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, Dec. 1939, pp. 772-789; Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, pp. 455-456. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIII, No, 5, 1 Aug. 1932, p. 166. 
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being afforded only in the case of pensioners under the miners’ insurance scheme. 
They therefore had to insure on their own account or else have recourse to the 
social assistance services to obtain medical attendance. Pensioners who had 
formerly belonged to a sickness fund were thus deprived of their claim to medical 
assistance just at the very time when they needed it most and when their income 
was smallest. 

The new Act introduced a system of pensioners’ sickness insurance. Every 
person in receipt of a workers’ or salaried employees’ pension is liable to sickness 
insurance and may claim medical, pharmaceutical, and hospital assistance. The 
cost of this scheme is borne chiefly by the sickness funds, which are financed out 
of equal contributions from insured persons in employment and their employers. 
In addition, however, every person in receipt of an invalidity or old-age pension 
has his pension reduced by 1 RM. a month, which is paid to the sickness fund. 
Widows and orphans in receipt of pensions are covered by the sickness insurance 
without having to pay contributions. 

Under this scheme hospital treatment may often have to be provided for 
pensioners. The municipal hospitals may not charge the sickness funds higher 
fees than those normally applied in the case of hospital treatment for their 
ordinary members. This limitation will not affect the municipal finances, since 
these will no longer have to cover the cost of medical and hospital assistance 
given to pensioners by the social assistance services. 


Maintenance of Pension Righis. 


Lastly the Act of 24 July 1941 granted important facilities to former insured 
persons for the purpose of maintaining their rights in respect of the contributions 
already paid. Any contribution periods which have been or will be completed 
between 1 January 1924 and the end of the calendar year following that in which 
the present war ends will be maintained automatically, whatever the number of 
contributions paid in each of the years or during the whole of this period. In 
other words, an insured person who at any time during this period has paid the 
minimum number of contributions giving the right to a pension will retain his 
claim even though he may no longer be required to pay contributions under a 
compulsory insurance scheme and has not continued such payment voluntarily. ' 


HosTELs FOR OLD-AGE PENSIONERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Addressing a recent conference of the Old People’s Welfare 
Committees of the National Council of Social Welfare in Great 
Britain, Lord Soulbury, Chairman of the Assistance Board, outlined 
— work of the Board in administering the supplementary pensions 
scheme. 


He announced that for pensioners who did not require continuous medical 
attention or nursing but who needed to have such care at hand, the Board would 
make the pension sufficient to enable voluntary organisations to maintain hostels 
for them. The State had accepted the view that social legislation should not be 
confined to money payments and legal safeguards but should seek the good life 
of its citizens. Administration, even in terms of monetary aid that was generous, 
could not be fully effective unless it was permeated by a spirit of real kindliness 
and humanity. It was in that spirit that the Board's administration of supple- 
mentary pensions must be conducted. There were well over one million pen- 
sioners on the Board’s register and about two-thirds of them were living alone. 
The Board had arranged to facilitate the setting up of hostels for those who, 
though not in need of continuous medical or nursing services, were nevertheless 
so shaky that they should live in conditions where such services were ready to 
hand. For this purpose the supplementary pension would be made sufficient to 
provide the pensioner with an income of 30s. a week. This would enable voluntary 
organisations to establish and maintain such hostels.* 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1941, Part I, p. 443. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION ON 
Post-WAR TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 


The meeting of the Emergency Council of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation held in London on 7 October 1941 
adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas the Allied Governments have decided to prepare and carry out 
jointly a plan for reprovisioning Europe once that Continent has been freed from 
Nazi domination; 

Whereas the proper functioning of the transport system is a prime condition 
for the success of the undertaking; 

Whereas the active participation of national and international trade union 
organisations in moral and industrial mobilisation is at present making an impor- 
tant contribution to the efficient conduct of the war; 

Whereas the task of readapting the world’s economic system and setting it 
to work on the requirements of peace is at least as great and difficult as the war 
effort, and will call just as much, if not more, for the effective co-operation of 
the organised workers; 

Whereas the organised workers are just as much interested in finding a proper 
solution for post-war economic problems, and the social problems connected 
therewith, as they are in the issue of the war itself; 

The Emergency General Council of the I.T.F. invites the Allied Governments, 
with a view to the better organisation of the world after the war is over, to 
associate the workers organised in the trade unions affiliated to the I.T.F. in their 
efforts to solve transport problems, by providing for the consultation of these 
trade unions. 


THE 1941 CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Sixty-first Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor was held in Seattle from 6 to 16 October 1941. It was 
attended by about 550 delegates. The total paid-up membership of 
the organisation on 31 August 1941 was 4,569,056, representing a 
gain of 321,613 in comparison with the membership registered on 
31 August 1940. 


Among the persons invited to address the Conference were Mr. George W. 
Thomson and Mr. Edward Hough of the British Trades Union Congress, Mr. H. C. 
Simpson of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. Walter Schevenels 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions, Mr. Luis N. Morones of the 
Mexican C.R.O.M., Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the United States Social Security Board, 
and Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the International Labour Office. 
Among the messages received was one from President Roosevelt, in which he 
appealed to labour and management to co-operate in avoiding strikes and lock- 
outs and to use the Government machinery set up to adjust industrial disputes 
in defence jobs. He added that in the hour when civilisation itself was in the 
balance, organisational rivalries and jurisdictional conflicts should be discarded. 

The Executive Council, in the introduction to its annual report submitted to 
the Convention, said: 


All of our problems and our lives in the immediate future will be over- 
shadowed and dominated by the necessity of protecting our liberties and our 
institutions against the worldwide menace created by the efforts of a few 
nations to dominate adjacent peoples. Serious as this situation is, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor stands ready to do its part in complete confidence 
that the spirit of a free people can not be crushed, and that victory will bring 
broader and more stable world institutions assuring freedom in life and work. 


1 International Transport Workers’ Federation: Press Report, 6 Oct. 1941. 
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Presidential Address. 


In his opening speech, President William Green emphasised the readiness of 
the A.F. of L. to do everything in its power in support of national defence and in 
aid of the people of Great Britain. 

Speaking on the suggestions which had been made to freeze wages, he declared 
that the A.F. of L. would oppose any such attempts. 

On the subject of post-war problems, President Green said that he had suggest- 
ed to President Roosevelt to appoint a representative committee on which labour, 
industry, and the public would be represented. Among the projects to be 
launched, he suggested the construction of houses, international highways, and 
the development of power plants. 

After having expressed himself against Communism, Nazism, and Fascism, he 
reafirmed the offer previously made to meet with representatives of the C.I.O. 
for the purpose of “‘making a complete analysis of the whole situation and for 
bringing about a re-affiliation with the A.F. of L. of those who left us’’. 

In expressing his concurrence with the eight points of the “‘Atlantic Charter”, 
President Green suggested that a ninth point should be added, namely that 
representatives of oe from every nation in the world should be invited to 
participate in any peace conference. The right of the workers to belong to free 
democratic trade unions ‘‘must now be written into a world peace treaty and 
guaranteed by those who subscribe their names to the peace treaty”’. 


Relations with Latin American Countries. 


The Convention endorsed a report submitted by the Committee on Interna- 
tional Labour Relations, which stated that American labour is deeply interested 
in developments in the Latin American Republics, ‘‘for humanitarian reasons and 
for personal economic reasons’. The Committee recommended that, “labour 
officials from each of the countries of the Western Hemisphere be asked to meet 
informally, to consider the basis for a more formal conference of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labour; to discuss not only broad, peneval terms of social welfare, 
but include specific means and processes m= dower 9 which to give practical expression 
to these ideals.” 

The Committee recommended that President Green should present to the 
Congress of the United States ‘an appeal that all loans made to any Latin 
American country for its economic development should be conditioned in such a 
way as to assure the workers of the country involved an opportunity to share in 
the benefit from the loan itself’’. 

The report recalled the visit of Vice-President Woll to the Congress of the 
Mexican Federation of Labour (C.R.O.M.) and expressed the wish that the 
effective work which had been begun by the Executive Council to establish closer 
relations with the Latin American trade union movement would be continued 
and extended. 

The Convention also approved in principle a resolution suggesting the estab- 
lishment of a branch office of the Pan-American Federation of Labour in Porto 
Rico, this office to be devoted, among other things, to the diffusion of the principles 
and programme of the Pan-American Federation of Labour, and to the distribu- 
tion among labour unions of the Latin American Republics, in the Spanish 
language, of the kind of information contained in the publications of the American 
Federation of Labor issued in the English language, and the publication of a 
magazine. The resolution was referred to the Executive Council for consideration 
of the application of its several proposals. 


Resolutions. 


Resolutions, numbering 173 on a wide range of subjects, were submitted to the 
eae. A summary of the most important decisions of general interest 
ollows: 


American foreign policy. A resolution commending President Roosevelt's 
foreign policy and urging increased aid to Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China was adopted unanimously. 
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Representation at peace conference. The Convention adopted unanimously 
a resolution demanding a representative of labour at the peace table at the end 
of this war, and authorising the Executive Council to name a representative of 
labour and present his name to the President of the United States. 

Post-war problems. A resolution was adopted unanimously, recommending 
the A.F. of L. to appoint a committee to study the problem of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. It further instructed the officers of the A.F. of L. to request the Congress 
of the United States to appoint a national committee on post-war reconstruction 
and to include in it experienced men from the fields of labour, agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, and the professions, all recommended by their respective groups. 

Support of the International Labour Organisation. The Convention unani- 
mously expressed itself in favour of the International Labour Organisation, 
urging that this Organisation, ‘‘established for the purpose of bringing social 
justice to the world”, to which end “‘it has effectively contributed”, should be 
maintained and strengthened. 

Anti-strike legislation. The Convention went on record as opposing any 
restriction in the legal right to strike, whether such restriction be attempted 
“through overt legislation or through subterfuges such as compulsory arbitration 
or cooling-off periods”’. 

Labour representation on all national defence bodies. Referring to the example 
of Great Britain, where the trade union movement is participating in all bodies 
dealing with the national struggle, the Convention insisted on greater labour 
representation on all bodies dealing with national defence in the United States. 

Siz-hour day and five-day week. The committee reporting on resolutions, in 
recommending adoption of a resolution in favour of establishing a universal 6-hour 
day and the five-day 30-hour week, added that “in any plan for restoration of 
normal American life after the present emergency, this question must be the first 
to be considered”. 

Racketeering. The report dealing with this problem pointed out that the 
national and international unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. were autonomous 
bodies which had reserved to themselves the power to deal with every problem 
affecting their officers. The Convention went on record by unanimous vote that 
in order to wipe out racketeering and crime wherever it may exist, the A.F. L. 
directs all central bodies “‘to refuse the seating of any delegate from a union who 
has been convicted of serious wrongdoing’’. 

Discrimination against Negro workers. A resolution, asking the establishment 
of a trade union committee for investigating discriminations concerning admission 
to trade union membership or affecting employment opportunities due to race or 
colour, was not accepted. After a heated debate, the Convention instead adopted 
the Resolutions Committee’s recommendation “to reaffirm the action taken on 
Resolution No. 17 last year”. That resolution recommended “that affiliated 
unions should be requested to give the most sincere consideration to policies 
which will assist to eliminate any tendency to discriminate against workmen 
because of race, colour or creed’’. 

Jurisdictional disputes. A number of resolutions dealt with jurisdictional 
disputes, most of which were referred to the new Executive Council. The juris- 
dictional dispute between the union of teamsters and the brewery workers, which 
gave rise to a two hours’ debate, terminated with a vote in favour of the sus- 
pension from the A.F. of L. of the Brewery Workers’ Union, which had not com- 
plied with a previous decision of the Executive Council to hand over its 
approximately 5,000 drivers to the Teamsters’ Union. 


Other resolutions adopted declared in favour of Federal legislation for securing 
health insurance, equal pay for women on Government contracts, the extension 
of State unemployment compensation to various groups not covered by existing 
legislation, etc. 


Constitutional Changes. 


The Convention decided to reduce the affiliation fees to be paid to the A.F. 
of L. from 2 cents to 114 cents per month and per member upon a membership of 
300,000 or less. The affiliation fee due for membership in excess of 300,000 was 
fixed at 1 cent per month and per member. 

The Convention also decided to reduce the number of vice-presidents—who 
constitute the Executive Council of the Federation—from 15 to 13. The reason 
given for this reduction in the report submitted to the Convention was that the 
change would expedite the business of the Executive Council, 
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Election of Officers. 


All the members of the Executive Council, except the President of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, who was being tried on 
a charge of extorting money from moving picture companies, were re-elected. Mr. 
William Green was re-elected President and Mr. George Meany, Secretary-Trea- 
surer. 

- Ne yee Canada, was designated as the city where the 1942 Convention will 
eld.: 


Firty-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND 
LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was held in Calgary, Alberta, from 22 to 27 
September 1941, and was attended by 334 delegates, representing 
a membership of approximately 145,000. Fraternal delegates from 
the American Federation of Labor and the British Trades Union 
Congress and a representative of the International Labour Office 
were also present. Among others who addressed the Convention 
were the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Alberta, the 
Premier of Alberta, and Mr. R. J. Tallon, Unemployment Insurance 
Commissioner, on behalf of the Federal Minister of Labour. 


The report of the Executive Council submitted to the Convention comprised 
a detailed review of matters dealt with and work carried on by the Congress 
during the year. It reiterated the former stand by the Trades and Labour 
Congress in pledging Labour's support in the prosecution of the war. 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address, Mr. Tom Moore, the President of the Organisation, 
stated inter alia that it was a tribute to the patriotism of the workers that 
Canada’s army and air force training establishments had all been able to start 
functioning ahead of schedule. 

“The strike is no substitute for the ballot’’, said Mr. Moore, and Canadian 
workers were willing to go more than halfway in avoiding stoppages of work in 
vital industries. The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada had never sought 
to set up its power against that of constituted Government. The strike could 
never be considered as a substitute for governmental action, and in time of war 
any such attempt certainly could not be tolerated by any Government. “A 
Government must and will govern”, he declared, ‘‘and if challenged, must use its 
power to see that its edicts are carried out. Canadian labour realises that the 
war must be won.”” ‘‘We do not believe’, Mr. Moore maintained, “that it is ne- 
cessary in Canada to surrender all that we have achieved through 57 years.” There 
had been no disturbances where trade unionism was properly recognised, but 
rather ‘‘where the old autocratic attitude of the employer has prevailed”. More 
time had been lost in essential industry through avoidable accidents than through 
strikes. Workers and union officers abhorred strikes and were willing ‘“‘to bend 
over backwards, if necessary, to avoid stoppage of work”. The remedy for 
strikes was not the suppression of organised labour but, rather, more trade 
unionism. 


Resolutions. 


No less than 277 resolutions were dealt with by the Convention. Some of 
these gave rise to long and sometimes very animated discussion as, for instance, 
that on the subject of the release of trade unionists interned under the Defence 
of Canada Regulations. Twenty-six resolutions dealing with this question had 
been submitted by various organisations. The Resolutions Committee in its 
report, which was adopted, advised non-concurrence in these resolutions, at the 


3 Communication to the I.L.O, 
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same time commending “the activities of the Executive Council in promoting 
amendments to the Defence of Canada Regulations to remove some of the objec- 
tions to the operation of them”, and urging that the policy to be followed by the 
Executive Council should be as approved by the Vancouver Convention, namely, 
to make every effort to safeguard against the Defence of Canada Regulations 
being administered in such a way—whether by design or error of judgment—as to 
interfere with lawful trade union activities. 


Wartime wages policy. A long discussion took place on the wartime wages poli- 
cy of the Canadian Government laid down in Order in Council P.C. 7440.1 
Twelve resolutions on this subject had been submitted, some commending, 
others condemning the Order and asking its abolition. The Convention ado- 
pted the Resolution Committee’s report on the question, stating among other 
things: 


Your committee are further of the opinion that there is considerable merit 
in the Order in Council P.C. 7440 properly applied, regulated and enforced in 
conjunction with the planned wartime economy of the Government, and to 
request its abolition when thousands of workers have secured agreements 
under its provisions for the duration of the war might have serious repercus- 
sions. Those requests that are before us seeking its abolition without submit- 
ting concrete proposals to meet existing conditions should cause us to be exceed- 
ingly careful in urging its abrogation. 

We therefore recommend that the Executive Council, together with our 
representatives on the National Labour Supply Council, be instructed to seek 
the enforcement of the Order in Council in accord with its original intention 
and that boards of conciliation should operate without any interpretations, 
instructions or interference from any members of the Crown or departments of 
Government, and that the approval of the National Labour Supply Council 
shall be secured before any amendments are made or its extension to any other 
branch of industry. 


Unemployment insurance. There were 25 resolutions dealing with this subject. 
The Committee reporting on these resolutions brought in a recommendation 
endorsing amendments to the Act suggested in the Executive Council report to 
the effect that early action should be taken to reduce the numerous exemptions 
in the existing legislation and that the clause exempting workers earning over 
$2,000 per year should be immediately amended to raise the limit to $3,000. 


Conscription of wealth. Dealing with conscription of wealth as well as of 
man-power and with Government control of the war industries, industrial and 
mineral resources of Canada, the Convention adopted a substitute resolution for 
the resolutions submitted, pledging the organisation’s ‘‘unwavering support to 
the Canadian and British Governments in the prosecution of war against the 
aggressor nations’’, at the same time placing on record the opinion that “‘it is es- 
sential that profiteering and greed must be eliminated in the production of the 
sinews of war, and the supply and distribution of home requirements”. The 
resolution further urged ‘“‘that the machinery of production and the wealth of 
the nation be mobilised to serve the country’s interests instead of those of indivi- 
duals and corporations, so that there will be an equitable contribution on the part 
of capital comparable to that of the sacrifice of human life’. 


Labour representation. The Convention adopted a number of resolutions 
condemning the Government for its apparent indifference to the proffered co- 
operation by workers and urged that labour be accorded representation on all 
boards, commissions, etc., dealing with matters affecting labour’s interests, 
including post-war rehabilitation planning, and that labour be consulted before 
Orders in Council affecting the workpeople were passed. 


Peace and post-war problems. The Convention also passed resolutions urging 
Congress to seek representation at the next peace conference “‘when and wherever 
it may be held in order that the interest of the labour movement may be protected 
and the rights of our classes may be manifested by their own representative”, 
and requesting the delegate to the New York International Labour Conference 
to bring up at that Conference the question of the preparation of practical plans 
for the re-employment of workers at the end of the war. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 308. 
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Other resolutions. The Convention also adoptea resolutions recommending: 
that Recommendation No. 48 concerning the promotion of seamen’s welfare in 
rts as adopted by the International Saboer Conference in 1936 should be 
implemented; that on the termination of the present conflict members of the armed 
forces should be retained on the Government payroll until they can secure, or are 
provided with, steady employment; that a direct representative of organised 
labour should be appointed to the Wartime Industries Control Board; that before 
any Orders in Council affecting labour are passed the representatives of labour 
should be consulted and such legislation submitted for their approval or advice; 
that the scope of provincial compensation laws should be widened, so that workers 
who are incapacitated through having to work under inclement weather conditions 
will be compensated by law; reiterating the Congress stand that the age limit for 
old-age pensions should be reduced to 65 years, that the amount of the pension 
should be increased, that a contributory retirement scheme should be incorporated in 
the Old-Age Pensions Act, and that where the practice of combining the Parents 
Maintenance Act with the Old-Age Pensions Act prevails, it should be discontinued; 
urging enactment of pension legislation similar to that of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act now in force in the United States, and amendment of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act so that all widows may receive a pension; protesting against ‘“‘the 
apparent failure of the Dominion Government to satisfactorily protect the 
right of collective bargaining and the workers’ right to organise freely into 
unions of their own choosing”, demanding that it be made compulsory for 
employers to recognise and deal with a trade union if there is one organised of his 
employees, and ‘condemning the Government in supporting employers of 
labour opposed to collective Fee Me wee oy 
The Convention also demanded enactment of Dominion legislation similar 
to that contained in the Wagner Act of the United States and instructing the 
Executive Council of the Congress to prepare a specimen Act applicable 
under provincial legislation; equal pay for equal work in all war industries; confor- 
mity to union wage standards and conditions by employers under war contracts; 
holidays with pay for all workers; establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Federal Government and the U.S.S.R.; reconvening of the Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference on the Sirois Report. 


Winnipeg was the town chosen to hold the Convention in 1942. 
By acclamation, Mr. Tom Moore was re-elected President and Mr. J. A. 
D’Aoust, Secretary-Treasurer.' 








1Communication to the I.L.O. 














STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 


Periodical Statistics of Cost of Living, Wages, 
Unemployment, Employment and 
Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan adopted in January 1940, the period- 
ical statistics on the subjects of unemployment, employment, hours 
actually worked, wages and cost of living are presented in rotation, 
one set every three months. Thus in the first month in each quarter, 
January, April, July, and October, the tables on cost of living and 
food prices will be shown; in the second month in each quarter, the 
tables on wages; and in the third month in each quarter, the tables 
on unemployment, employment, and the hours actually worked. 
This arrangement, however, is naturally subject to the condition 
that significant additions to the tables as previously published can 
be made from the statistical sources available. 

The introductory texts to these tables which give the principal 
points in the method of compilation of the different statistics are 
published all together in the present number; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number of each volume (in January and July). 


* * * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review have been 
compiled by the International Labour Office from figures published 
or communicated by the statistical authorities of the various coun- 
tries; in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies have 
been used. Most of the series given in the form of index numbers 
have been computed by the Office on the base 1929 = 100.1 There 
are many differences in the methods of compilation of these statis- 
tics in different countries, the more important of which are indicated 
as far as possible in the table headings. Account of these must 
be taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is between 
these that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 





1 In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures have been 
computed on the base of the year nearest to 1929, and printed in italics. 
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In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, hours 
actually worked, and average wages, an essential distinction has 
been made between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. 
Each kind constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the 
phenomenon dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, 
which are mentioned in the following notes. The economic scope of 
each series' is indicated by mention of the main economic groups 
(agriculture, mines, industries, transport, commerce and services, 
and administration) covered, in accordance with the classification 
used by the Office.? The mention of one of these groups does not 
necessarily mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which 
it is composed, but that they cover at least the most important of 
them; when a group is represented only by one or two branches of 
small importance (for example, “‘mines’’ by quarries, or “transport” 
by tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from coun- 
try to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns of 
the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which the 
series is representative, by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question. 

Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the month; the figures relating to 
the first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the Office tables 
as referring to the previous month; figures covering the average of 
a quarter are given against one of the months of the quarter, with 
supplementary explanations in a footnote. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches are published 
in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f signifies: ‘provisional figures’. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”’. 

The sign r signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 








1 This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 
2 Cf. Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1941: “‘General Introduction”’, 
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Cost oF LIvING AND Foop PRICES 


The tables published periodically in the Review include: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living in general; 
(b) Index numbers of retail food prices.! 


The object of cost-of-living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the methods 
of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, in regard 
to geographical scope, the groups of expenditure represented in the 
general index and the items included in each group, etc.), the 
indices are far from being equally reliable and representative of 
price movement. In any case, the indices can be used only to meas- 
ure fluctuations in time of the cost of living in a given country, and 
not to compare the levels of the cost of living in different countries 
at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1929 = 100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure may 
perhaps give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods 
by which many of the indices are compiled, but these errors are 
at most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the indices 
reach a certain amplitude. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indices, the main groups of expenditure covered in the general 
indices—food, heating and lighting, clothing, rent, and miscel- 
laneous—and the number of towns in which prices are recorded 
(in some cases this number varies according to the expenditure 


group). 
WAGES 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchas- 
ing power of money); they are given under two different sections 


of the table headings: 


1In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of lighting and heating which it has not been possible to exclude; moreover 
in two of these countries, no general index being available, the index of food and 
fuel and lighting appears also under the heading cost of living. Index numbers 
of the groups “heating and lighting’’. ‘“‘clothing’’, and ‘‘rent’’, not covered in 
these tables, are given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 
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Section A of the table gives rates or earnings per hour—that is, 
the remuneration of labour for a fixed unit of time; 

Section B of the table gives earnings for a certain period of time 
—the day, week, or month—based on hours or days actually worked 
on the average by the workers employed during this period (whether 
normal hours of work, overtime, or short time). 

Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 


(1) The statistics of rates are used only in section A. They are 
based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or 
decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed unila- 
terally by the employers, or are merely the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule these standard rates apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work; the degree in which they are 
representative of wages paid to all workers in the occupation in 
question is limited, and varies from one country to another. In 
countries in which the collective regulation of wages is widespread 
and the rates fixed are generally applied, the data may be considered 
to be representative of actual wages. In some countries the rates 
are described as “minimum” rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The general averages are usually 
weighted according to the numerical importance of the occupations 
covered, and in some cases according to the region concerned, at 
a specified date. 

(2) Statistics of earnings (strictly speaking) furnish data on 
wages per hour as well as wages per working day, week, or month 
(sections A and B of the table). The data are usually based upon 
the payrolls of a number of representative establishments': they 
express the average wages per worker actually paid (including 
bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece workers in the estab- 
lishments covered for hours actually worked. As the number of 
establishments covered by the statistics is not usually complete, 
and may include an undue proportion of those which offer more 
favourable conditions of remuneration, the averages obtained may 
not be always fully representative of the wage level of the whole 
body of workers in the branches in question. Average earnings per 
hour or per day are generally obtained by dividing the total wages 
paid during a given period by the number of man-hours or man-days 
worked during that period, and earnings per week by dividing the 
total wages paid in a given week by the number of workers employed 
during that week. Fluctuations in average earnings are therefore 
due not only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated in the 
statistics of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the samples 
upon which they are based. In some countries, the general averages 
are weighted according to the numerical importance of the various 
branches at a specified date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, 
the influence of structural changes. Sometimes also the chain 
method has been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations 
in the number of establishments covered. 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments in 
the other tables. 
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(3) Statistics of insured wages furnish data on earnings per day 
or per working week—section B of the table—and are compiled 
from social insurance statistics, either by dividing the total amount 
of insured wages by the number of days worked, or from the num- 
bers of persons insured whose wages fall within certain ranges, from 
which an average wage can be computed. These statistics usually 
give lower averages than the statistics of rates or earnings, because 
insurance schemes often set an upper limit above which the wage 
is not taken into consideration, and also because the total number 
of insured persons includes certain classes of lower-paid workers 
which are often neglected in other statistics. 


From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable 
with those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the 
data on wages per day, per week, or per month, given by the statis- 
tics of earnings and by those of social insurance. Comparisons be- 
tween these different kinds of statistics must therefore be made 
with certain reservations. It should also be noted that the category 
of workers covered by the statistics of rates and of earnings com- 
prises as a general rule wage earners only, while certain statistics 
based on social insurance cover, at least in part, salaried employees. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower parts 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either directly computed from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of indices compiled by the Office have been added in 
order to obtain series which are more comparable internationally. 
Thus, certain series have been obtained by combining into one 
general series separate series limited to certain categories of workers 
—é€.g. men and women; skilled and unskilled; etc.—by applying 
to the component series a weight representing their importance in 
the base period; other series have been calculated by converting 
the original data into another unit of time, with the help of statistics 
of hours actually worked, either, for example, by dividing earnings 
per day by hours worked per day, to obtain an index of hourly 
earnings, or by multiplying hourly rates by hours actually worked 
per week, to obtain an approximate index of weekly earnings. 
As these calculations are to a certain degree approximate, it has 
not been considered appropriate to give here the absolute amounts 
on which these indices have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing power 
of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index numbers 
(given in another table) to the index numbers of money wages. On 
account of the differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living 
indices, and the consequent variation in their reliability and sensi- 
tivity, the index numbers of real wages must be regarded as less 
exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that too 
great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations which 
they may undergo as a result of seasonal movements of prices re- 
flected in the cost-of-living indices. In some cases, the cost-of-living 
index numbers relate to a single town, while the statistics of money 
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wages cover the whole country or certain areas; in such cases the 
index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables of 
the Review are intended to show two aspects of the fluctuations in 
unemployment: 


(1) The number of persons seeking work or registered as unem- 
ployed in certain occupations. Fluctuations in this number are 
determined—like the fluctuations in the number of employed per- 
sons—by many factors: on the one hand, those connected with 
cyclical and seasonal fluctuations of economic activity; on the 
other hand, general population movements and changes in the social 
structure. 

(2) The percentage unemployed—that is, the number unem- 
ployed in relation to the total number of employable persons in the 
branches of economic activity under consideration. This measures 
the “degree’”’ of unemployment and eliminates the effects of general 
population movements and changes in social structure. 


These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed per- 
sons; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer only 
a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon.' Even within this 
limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to com- 
pleteness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their 
scope, which in turn is determined by the degree of development 
and scope of the institutions providing the data, and on the defini- 
tion of “unemployed” adopted by these institutions. Six main 
types of statistics may be distinguished: 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope 
of these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation; an 
unemployed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned 
under (2) and (3)—a person registered at the insurance institution 
in accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a view 
to the acquisition, in due course, of benefit. The percentage is 
obtained by comparing the number of unemployed with the number 
of insured persons. Subject to the observation that the legislation 
and administrative regulations governing the insurance scheme 
may be amended from time to time, these statistics may be regarded 
as generally the most complete and reliable. 

(2) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the insurance 
is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course of time, 
particularly during periods of depression and as a result of changes 
in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may therefore be 
without great significance, and changes in the numbers of workers 
covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may differ, 
and this may influence the statistics. 





' Some information on partial ng a yD 0 is contained in the statistics of 
actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution of 
workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of 
these figures depends on the development of the trade union funds 
and the widely varying conditions governing the recording of un- 
employed workers and the payment of benefits to them. The statis- 
tics may thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and incom- 
plete and somewhat unreliable in others. 

(4) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not; they give the percentage of the total trade union member- 
ship so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 
union movement; the definition and degree of accuracy of the term 
“unemployed” may also vary widely. 

(5) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants or of applications for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained 
is determined partly by the manner in which the system of ex- 
changes is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are 
accustomed to register and the advantages which registration brings 
them. As these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unre- 
liable. Where registration is one of the conditions for acquisition of 
the right to unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a volun- 
tary system, the figures are comparable in reliability with insurance 
figures. This applies also, in practically the same degree, to exchanges 
operating in connection with large unemployment relief schemes, 
as long as the conditions for the granting of relief are not subjected 
to important changes. When the statistics are such that they can 
be compared with the corresponding number of employable workers, 
obtained from some other source, particularly from social insurance 
statistics, the percentage of unemployment can be computed. 

(6) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
— above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 

actors. 


The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat diffi- 
cult to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most 
fully represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and 
agriculture still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the 
main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried employees. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of employ- 
ment, on the one hand, in industry (generally manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
series limited to industry are the most homogeneous in scope’, and 

(3) Trade union jund statistics. The remarks made under (2) 


' The chief difference in scope in these series is that in certain ones (indicated 
by a note) building and construction is not covered; owing to the importance of 
this industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch are often 
different from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may have a marked 
effect on the employment index. 
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consequently the most comparable internationally. These series 
give in many cases two measures of employment: numbers em- 
ployed and total hours worked. The series of a general character 
vary in scope from country to country’ and are therefore com- 
parable only with important reservations. These series relate only 
to numbers employed. 

The index numbers of numbers employed—tables II and III (a) 
—show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total recorded at a specified date, or 
sometimes by the average number d ring a given period, no distinc- 
tion being made between persons working full time and those work- 
ing more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers are 
due principally to cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic 
activity (including action by the public authorities) and to general 
movements of the population and changes in its structure; the last 
two factors may raise the indices considerably in the course of a 
few years. These series do not as a rule throw any light on the 
proportion of employable workers actually in employment (degree 
of employment). 

The indices of total number of hours worked in industrial em- 
ployment—table III (b)—show changes in total hours during a 
specified period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the “‘volume of employment”’, taking account 
not only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations 
in their hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons or 
of contributions paid, and thus constitute a measure of the number 
of persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from 
the obligations to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a 
kind of complete and continuous census, but their scope is deter- 
mined by the provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and 
by any changes that may be made in it. 

(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 
provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected 
with the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit; in many 
cases, also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not 
regularly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its 





* The difference in scope in these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, to a 
varying degree, transport and commerce; agriculture is included only in a few 
series. 
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scope is liable to fairly wide variations, and indices can be calcu- 
lated only from the percentages unemployed; they then indicate 
fluctuations in the degree, not changes in the level, of employment. 

(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number 
of hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types 
of statistics are to be distinguished: 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g. having more than 5 or 10 employees; 
using motive power; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indices closely reflect fluctuations in employment, 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of certain small estab- 
lishments. 

Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of selected establish- 
ments, which sample may be large or small and more or less con- 
stant. In order to allow for variations in the number of returns 
received, the indices are compiled either by relating the figures at 
each date to those of the same establishments at the basic date, or 
by means of chain indices (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date, 
and then compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to 
ensure that the sample of establishments is always equally repre- 
sentative of the trends resulting from general population move- 
ments and structural changes; usually the series in question take 
only a part of these factors into account, and they may for this 
reason be subject to a small bias which, being cumulative, may 
become appreciable after several years. 

Type A/B: In certain cases in which statistics of type A are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publica- 
tion, the Office has combined them with statistics of type B, which 
are available more frequently and more rapidly; the combination 
has been made either by chaining or by interpolation. Series of 
this type are shown in the table as type A/B. 


Hours ACTUALLY WORKED 


Statistics of hours actually worked given in the periodical tables 
of the Review show either: 


Table IV (a) the average number of hours worked per worker 
(per day, week, fortnight, or month), or 

Table IV (b) the percentage distribution of workers working a 
certain range of hours. 


These statistics all refer to industry (excluding building in cer- 
tain cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on 
reports from selected establishments and vary in their degree of 
representativeness from country to country. 

Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
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worked in the establishments covered during a certain period by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (in the 
case of data expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during the week, fortnight, or month, 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (in the case of data expressed in terms of these time units). 
In a few cases, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table IV (6) by taking 
for each range of hours two representative figures, one based on a 
relatively low average and the other on a relatively high average; 
by weighting these figures an average duration falling within two 
limits is obtained (figures shown in brackets). The lower half of 
table IV (a) gives index numbers of average hours worked com- 
puted by the Office on the basis 1929 = 100; in two cases the figures 
for 1929 have been estimated from other sources in order to give 
index numbers on this base. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four ranges as uniform as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 


a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in the labour turnover; similarly, the amplitude of the 
fluctuations in the index numbers given in table IV (a) depends to a 
certain extent on the unit of time in which they are expressed. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1929=100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous, 
1 Including heating and soap. * Including heating and lighting. * Bureau of Labour Statistics. ‘ National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base : 1929= 100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c= Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 2 Including soap and coal. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1989= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
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Statistical Institute); Institute of Economic Research. * Social Bank. *Chamber of 

Labour. * Quarterly averages. * Including heating 
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Book Notes 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


GERMANY 


Zentralamt fiir Internationale Sozialgestaltung: Neue Internationale 
Rundschau der Arbeit. Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2,and 3. Berlin, ist, 2nd and 3rd quarters, 
1941. 


Until early in 1940 the International Labour Office published monthly a 
special German version of the International Labour Review, which also contained 
the most important information notes issued in the weekly Jndustrial and Labour 
Information (now incorporated in the Review). The title of this publication in 
German was Internationale Rundschau der Arbeit. 

A German institution which calls itself the Central Office for International 
Social Organisation (Zentralamt fiir Internationale Sozialgestaltung) is now issuing 
at the instance of Dr. Robert Ley, Leader of the German Labour Front, and in 
collaboration with the Research Institute for Labour Problems of the German 
Labour Front (Arbeitswissenschaftliches Institut der Deutschen Arbeitsfront), 
a quarterly entitled Neue Internationale Rundschau der Arbeit. It is stated that 
this quarterly is published in German, English, French, Italian, Dutch, and 
Spanish. Copies of the first three issues of the German edition, i.e. the issues for 
= first three quarters of 1941, have been received by the International Labour 


ce. 

Like the International Labour Review, this publication comprises articles, 
information notes, statistics, and a bibliography. In appearance, particularly 
as regards the colour and layout of the cover, it resembles the former German 
publication of the International Labour Office. The differences between this 
German quarterly and the Review can best be illustrated by a brief survey of its 
contents. 

Both Nos. 1 and 2 contain signed articles by Dr. Robert Ley: the first on 
“The Overthrow of the Spirit of 1789’’, and the second on “German Social 
Measures as the Expression of our Will to Produce”. The main theme of the first 
of these articles is that democracy, within the nation, ‘afforded the plutocratic 
interests the greatest chance of developing their power” and, internationally, 
became “‘a means of promoting imperialistic aims of a political as well as an 
economic order”. On the other hand, “the new leadership principle of the 
so-called totalitarian States, in which the divergent tendencies of the life of the 
masses in larger States and economic systems are mastered by a uniformly 
trained will, fulfilled democratic demands more completely and fully by eliminat- 
ing intermediary forces, by regarding the nation as an indivisible whole, and by 
granting the ple equality of rights on a principle which is in complete accord 
with their subservience to the interests of the whole body”. In the same way, 
National-Socialism would not base international social policy on the illusory idea 
of the equality of nations; the new social policy ‘takes the inequality of human 
nature and of the nations for granted. Just as it eliminates all levelling tendencies 
in the innermost structure of the State and of society and demands definite 
gradations of rank between leaders and followers, so it realises that every nation 
must frame its life in its own way and combats every form of equalising inter- 
nationalism.”’ Under this system, it is stated, the small nations would have ‘‘a 
far better chance of living after their own fashion once they have become part of 
the neighbouring circle of nations occupying the same region”. What this 
“better chance” would be may be divined from a passage on German war aims in 
Dr. Ley’s second article, which is mainly concerned with proving that the true 
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purpose of social policy is to increase poateeenty. In this passage, after 
denying that Germany is aiming, under cover of moral sentiments, at the domina- 
tion of foreign peoples and regions, Dr. Ley states: “‘what is at stake is solely the 
possibility, at long last, of shaping the social conditions of the German people in 
a — = with an amplitude which correspond with the specifically German 
way of life’. 

Other articles deal with the development of social policy in Europe, wartime 
social policy in Britain and France, a new social science, enquiries into labour 
output from the angle of social policy, social conditions of Italian workers, the 
labour movement in Japan, employment policy in Germany, the foreigner in 
social insurance systems, and the contracts of employment of indigenous workers. 
Incidental references, usually critical and ironical, are made in several of these 
articles to the International Labour Office; the last-named is entirely devoted to 
criticisms of the colonial labour Conventions adopted by the 1939 International 
Labour Conference. . 

The information notes in the second section of the German quarterly relate 
mainly to the countries of continental Europe and to measures dating from nine 
to three months prior to the date of publication of the periodical: thus the January 
1941 number shee to measures taken before September 1940, the April 1941 
number to measures taken before January 1941, and the third number (which 
does not indicate the month of publication) to measures taken before March 
1941. Characteristically, a special rubric is headed ‘“‘The Jew Question”’. 

The statistical section of the German publication does not attempt to pg 
continuing series of figures relating to earnings, hours of work, the cost of living, 
etc., but is limited, in the three numbers so far issued, to short articles on European 
economic statistics, the membership of the Fascist syndicates in Italy, the develop- 
ment of unemployment in eee and the occupational composition of the 
German population according to the census of May 1939. 

The iiiesnsty lists a considerable number of books and pamphlets, but no 
reviews are given. A number of publications of the International Labour Office 
are mentioned, but without any other indication of origin than the place of 
publication ‘“‘Geneva"’. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


de Arteaga, Edo. D. La Reforma Social en Dinamarca. La inscripcién 
general on pe como base de un sistema nacional poke. facultativos de salud, 
de materni y de paro, obligatorios de invalidez y accidentes de trabajo y de pen- 
siones a la vejez. Montevideo, Imp. Florensa, 1941. xvi + 260 pp. 


In 1933 Denmark codified its social insurance and public assistance legislation 
in two texts, which register a stage in the growth of a social security system that 
is rooted in long-established institutions of marked national individuality. The 
author, who was the diplomatic representative of Uruguay in Denmark, greatly 
admires the Danish system, and, believing that its careful study would yield 
helpful guidance for the social policy of his own country, has written this account 
of it. e analysis of the legal provisions is preceded by a historical introduction, 
and the commentary abounds with international comparisons and references to 
comments features of Uruguayan schemes. 

A Spanish translation of the Danish Social Insurance Act is included, together 
with the Spanish text of the international labour Conventions on sickness insur- 
ance and of the Santiago resolution on social insurance which was adopted by the 
Labour Conference of American States held at Santiago de Chile in 1936. 


Das, Rajani Kanta. History of Indian Labour Legislation. Calcutta, 
University of Calcutta, 1941. xv + 378 pp. 


A chronological and analytical account of labour legislation in India by a 
former member of the staff of the International Labour Office, in continuation 
of his previous studies in the subject. The survey, which covers British India 
(Central and Provincial) as well as the Indian States, deals with measures adopted 
up to 1940. The concluding chapter contains a review of the present position and 

prospects for the immediate future and there is also an index. A most useful 
— ved purposes of reference, and students will find it a valuable introduction to 
the subject. 
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Davies, Howell (ed.). The South American Handbook 1941 (Eighteenth 
ay Edition). London, Trade and Travel Publications Ltd. lii + 678 pp. 
1.00. 


Those whom duty or pleasure takes to the countries of Latin America from 
other parts of the world have cause to be grateful to the publishers of the South 
American Handbook, which, for a very moderate price, and in an admirably suc- 
cinct form, supplies a mass of essential information. Despite the difficulties 
presented by the war, the 1941 edition has now appeared. The publishers claim 
that ‘‘the store of information contained in the book has been checked throughout 
on the spot in conjunction with the different Governments, and so extensive has 
been the revision that hardly a page remains unaltered’’. It is, however, too 
much to expect that a publication of this kind could be kept completely up to 
date year after year; and the experienced traveller will notice many items of 
information on points of detail which have ceased for some time past to correspond 
to the facts. Furthermore, the Handbook would be improved by the inclusion 
of information on the social and labour legislation adopted in Latin-American 
countries during the last two decades. These two criticisms must, however, be 
understood as offered in a spirit of gratitude and appreciation. 


Desmaras, Carlos R. La organizacién de los tribunales del trabajo en Francia. 
Antecedentes para la Argentina. Santa Fé, Imprenta de la Universidad Nacional 
del Litoral, 1941. 93 pp. 


This is a very interesting study of the French system of probiviral courts, 
the special labour tribunals, composed of an equal number of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives, which are entrusted with the adjustment by conciliation 
or judicial decision of individual disputes arising out of the application of contracts 
of employment or of apprenticeship between an employer and his wage-earning 
or salaried employees or apprentices engaged in commercial, industrial or agri- 
cultural undertakings. The book contains detailed information concerning the 
origin, establishment, and jurisdiction of these courts and a brief outline of the 
principal rules governing the proceedings. While dealing mainly with the system 
in operation in France, the author also makes occasional comparisons with similar 
institutions in other countries, such as Belgium, Chile, Peru, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, and Venezuela. He expresses the wish that the example set by France and 
other countries in this domain may serve io promote the creation of a system of 
labour courts in Argentina. 


Gimeno, Pedro Arnaldos. Los Seguros sociales en los Estados totalitarios. 
Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1941. 358 pp. 


This is a useful analysis of the social insurance legislation of Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, and Rumania, as it stood at about the end of 1940. The book was 
awarded the annual Premio Marvé in 1940 for the best study on social insurance 
in the totalitarian countries. The interesting fact emerges from the consecutive 
descriptions of these four national systems that they are most diverse in their 
structure and that, apart from the abolition of elected bodies in Germany (in 
Rumania they were abolished in 1940 and restored in 1941), they have few fea- 
tures for which there are no parallels in the systems of democratic countries. 
In Italy the corporative basis is practically confined to sickness insurance. 


Glover, John George, and Cornwell, William Bouck. The Development of 
American Industries (Revised edition). New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 
xxviii + 1005 pp. $5.50. 


This is a revised edition of a book first published in 1932 and containing 
surveys of the development of each of thirty-nine major industries in the United 
States. Trade associations and leading firms in the various industries were con- 
sulted in the preparation of the book, and each of the surveys included is the work 
of one or more experts actually engaged in the industry concerned. In the present 
edition the statistics quoted are ae up to date and an account is given of 
changes in the status of industries, the effects of legislative enactments, changes 
in methods of production and new products. The result is a useful source of 
reference on present-day industrial organisation, technique, and development in 
the United States. 
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Linebarger, Paul M. A. The China of Chiang K'ai-Shek: A Political Study. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation. 1941. xi + 449 pp. $2.50. 


A comprehensive account of China to-day, as will be seen from a mere recital 
of the chapter headings: ‘‘The Constitution”, ‘‘The Political Organs of the 
National Government”’, ‘Consultative and Administrative Organs”, “‘Provincial, 
Local, and Special-Area Government”, ‘“The Kuomintang”’, ““The Communist 
and Minor Parties’’, ‘‘Governing Institutions of the Japanese and Pro-Japanese’”’, 
“‘Extra-Political Forces’, and ‘Sun Yat-Sen and Chiang K’ai-Shek’’. These 
nine chapters are preceded by an introduction, which gives the historical back- 
ground and is designed to remove the confusion that so often arises from the use 
of common terms to describe widely different conditions as, for instance, in a 
modern Western State and an old Asiatic country. Finally, in a short concluding 
section, the possibilities of the future are lightly touched upon. The situation 
has been not inadequately summed up when the author observes: 


The Chinese must make it possible for their own people to live successfully 
and happily. But they have the world’s greatest farm problem, a problem of 
over-indebtedness, sharecropping, soil exhaustion, prices and markets. . . 
Japan .. . took the disastrous and painful step of conquering the world’s 

eatest relief problem—the millions of woe hem undernourished, desperate 

hinese farmers. Now she has them. In this light, the Far Eastern conflict 
takes on a different appearance from the usual picture of China versus Japan 
. Both Japan and the independent Chinese Government are struggling 
for the mastery of an area which is in the grip of a tragic problem. The 
key to power is the mastery of the problem, not the mastery of the men. 
The Chinese farmers would welcome Communism, capitalism, or almost any 
kind of leadership which could guarantee them a good livelihood in return for 
their long and patient labour. The basic issues are social, technological, 
and economic, as well as political and military. 


That, in a nutshell, is the situation, not only in China but also in the larger 
part of Asia and Africa. Regarded in this light the importance attached by the 
author to the migration of millions of the inhabitants of areas under Japanese 
occupation and the transfer of universities and schools to unoccupied China and 
the establishment therein of Chinese industrial co-operatives is readily compre- 
hensible. Not the least valuable part of this useful and informative work are the 
appendices containing the texts of various official and political documents, 
organisation charts, and a glossary of Chinese terms in common use with English 
renderings. 





ERRATA 
1941 — Vol. XLIV 


No. 5, November. ‘Social Problems and Legislation in Brazil." Page 517, 
line 7: for ‘1932’ read: ‘‘1939"". 


No. 6, December. ‘“‘The Employment of Women in Germany under the National- 
Socialist Régime”. Page 653, line 11 from bottom: for “44 per cent.” read: 
“34 per cent”. 
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THE PRESS IN THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


Epirep By Malcolm M. Wiuutey, Pu. D., ann Ralph D. 
Casey, Pu. D., or THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The various aspects of this subject are dealt with by 26 
outstanding authorities in the field. The angles considered 
are: influence of the press on the community and the citizen; 
competitors of the press; mechanical and economic aspects; 
trends in content; effects of pressure groups; syndication; 
advertising; legal status re freedom; dissemination of scientific 
knowledge; reporting of labor news, agricultural news, local 
and state news, Federal Government administration, and 
international news; the editorial function; reviewing and 
criticism ; weekly newspapers; and responsibilities and reforms, 


Price $2.00 ($1.00 ro MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMY) 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3457 WALNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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(The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association) 


EDITORS 
C. A. Curtis, J. A. Corry, R. MacG. Dawson, G. A. Exuiorr 


MANAGING EDITOR 
V. W. BuapeEn, University of Toronto, Canada. 


Annual Subscription - - - $3.00 
Single Copies - - - - = $1.00 


This Journal publishes articles on the economic, political and social 
problems of Canada and on the general theoretical issues raised by these 
problems. The Journal also contains reviews, notes on current Dominion 
and Provincial Legislation, and on Canadian official publications. Each 
issue will contain a bibliography of Canadian Economics. 


Subcriptions may be sent to the publisher 
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